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N surveying the work in home eco- 


nomics education which was being 

presented in this community it seemed 
that there was a decided lack of oppor- 
tunity for the adult group. Because it 
was felt that this was a naturally inter- 
ested group, one which could and would 
profit immediately, it was decided to offer 


two series of classes for any women in. 


the community who wished to attend. 
The classes were taught by the high 
school instructors and given in the town- 
ship high school building. 

The classes met once a week for an 
hour after school for a six week period. 
A series in foods was offered on Wed- 
nesdays and one in clothing on Thurs- 
days, thus making it possible for a 
woman to attend both series should 
she so desire, and making it possible for 
the two teachers to give each other as- 
sistance when needed. 

Invitations were sent to the mothers 
of all high school, grade school, and 
tural school children in the county, ex- 
plaining the plan and inviting them to 
enroll for the courses. 

This invitation was reinforced by a 
postal card of personal invitation mailed 
to the mothers of the students enrolled 
in foods and clothing classes in the high 
school. The town paper also carried sev- 
eral complete announcements of the pro- 
posed series and issued a general invita- 
tion. Invitations were extended through 
the women’s clubs and P. T. A.’s. Pos- 
ters put up in some of the down town 
Stores completed the arrangements for 
teaching the interested group. 


The first meeting opened with an en- 
rollment of fifty-four, which increased to 
Over a hundred and fifty during the 
Progress of the two series. New brides 
and grandmothers came to school with 
equal eagerness when the subject of their 
Profession was up for consideration. 
Training for the job is no longer a new 
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Planning Food Lessons for an Adult Class 


By 
Helen McDougall 


DeKalb Township High School 
DeKalb, Illinois 


idea—it is one which meets with interest 
and enthusiasm if that training can offer 
practical helps. 

The food series was planned to use 
both iectures and demonstrations. It was 
hoped that the demonstrations would be 
good enough to compete with commercial 
demonstrations and still give that some- 
thing more that would make it a suitable 
project for educators and a school plant. 
I believe the series attained these goals; 
educationally it was sound and the group 
maintained their without 
prizes and frequent samples. In addition, 
this series served the very important pur- 
pose of familiarizing these adults with 
some of the type of work that goes on in 
a modern home economics high school 


interest door 


department, in a way that makes them 
sympathetic with these activities. These 
women will never approve now of any 
move to take home 
out of the school. 
Some of the difficulties to be met were 
that the class began immediately upon 
the close of high school that 
the same instructor who had taught six 
periods and supervised the cafeteria had 
to appear fresh and “peppy” for a trying 
hour; the assistants were untrained, in- 
efficient; finances were a problem; time 


economics courses 


classes; 


was limited to sixty minutes; chairs were 
filled into the laboratory and the vision 
of the demonstration table 
stove and pantry were a room’s length 
Enough to 
present 


poor; the 


away from the work table. 
most of the women 


that 


say that 


were not even aware there were 

such difficulties ! 
The six lessons in 

following subjects: 
1. What shall we eat? 


2. Vegetables with appeal; Salad meals 


foods were on the 


planning meals 


and meals with salads. 
3. Cakes and pastries, old and new. 
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4. Variations on the yeast and quick 
bread theme. 

5. Meats. 

6. Getting your money’s worth. 

The first lesson was a lecture illus- 


trated with food models and charts and 


supplemented with hectographed mate- 


rials containing two sections, one entitled, 
“The Basis of Adequate Meals,” and the 
other, “When Planning for Appeal Con- 
The first of the lecture 


presented the problem of meeting food 


sider.” section 
needs and covered the uses of food, the 


foodstuffs, the food groups, and sum 
marized by setting up minimum and de- 
sirable food standards. 

The second section of the lecture dis 
cussed such points as the do’s and dont’s 
for different ages, developing good habits 
in respect to foods, the effect of occupa- 


likes dislikes, 
In “Planning for Ap 


tion on food needs, and 
diets and dieting 
peal” such points as securing contrast in 
foodstuffs, 


new 


texture, flavor, foods, forms, 


color, and providing 
forms for left overs; 


in foods from day to day were presented 


temperature ; 
and securing variety 
and illustrated. Suggestions for planning 


to save labor, and fuel were given. A 
score card for a day’s meals was used as 
the summary for the lesson. 

\t the second lesson an adequate die- 


The 


vegetables in the 


tary was reviewed. speaker sum 


marized the place of 


family meals including points on fuel, 


protein, minerals and vitamins, cost, and 
flavor. 


attractiveness of color and 


Conclusions as to ways to cook vege- 
tables to preserve the food value were 
drawn on the basis of a potato cookery 
exhibit. WW ays to preserve green color 


were pointed out from a spinach exhibit 


How to dissipate the flavor of strong 


vegetables was noted and applied to the 


cooking of cauliflower. This was pre- 


hol- 


was 


pared whole and served with a 


landaise sauce. <A spinach souffle 












demonstrated to illustrate the attractive 
use of a left-over vegetable and also to 
illustrate how a vegetable can be made 


into a main dish. During the demonstra- 
tion other variations of methods of vege- 
table preparation were outlined. 

The three types of salad dressings were 
prepared. The discussion included sug- 
gestions for varying these fundamental 
types of French, mayonnaise, and cooked 
salad dressing. The following types of 
salads were set up; the bowl vegetable 
salad, grape ring mold, frozen bar le duc 
jack-o-lantern, and a_ left-over 
vegetable salad. During the time these 
were being set up the points on arrang- 


salad, 


ing, assembling, and garnishing salads 
At the close of the les- 
son the women were provided with two 
hectographed sheets one which included 
a summary of the tips on cooking vege- 
tables, suggestions for successful salads, 
the points on which a salad should be 


were presented. 


judged and suggestions for salad meals, 
and meals with salads. The other sheets 
contained recipes for all foods demon- 
strated. 

The third lesson dealt with cakes and 
pastry. A muffin method, inexpensive, 
devil’s food cake was prepared and baked, 
a chocolate banana upside-down cake fol- 
lowed, then pie crust, butterscotch pecan 
filling, and lastly a daffodil angel food 
cake. It was impossible to bake all these 
in one oven in one hour so a daffodil 
cake had been prepared the day before 
for exhibit and samples of the finished 
product were passed out. It was possible 
to schedule the other products so that 
they could be out at the end of the dem- 
onstration on angel food. During the 
preparation, material on cake and bread 
flours, on the three classes of baking 
powders and their characteristics, and 
points on preparation as well as equip- 
ment were presented. 

The fourth lesson demonstrated quick 
and yeast breads. Cranberry muffins, 
cheese biscuits, ice box rolls, nut bread, 
and date bread were prepared in that or- 
der. One batch of ice box rolls were 
prepared ready for the ice box and an- 
other batch removed from the box and 
made up. The date and nut breads could 
not be baked in the period so the final 
products had been prepared in advance. 
Points on technique consumed the demon 
strators’ odd moments. 

The last 
meats aid main dishes. 
limits of time the chop suey, the stuffed 
flank steak and the tongue in aspic had 
to be started in advance. What had been 
done to them was pointed out first. A 


demonstration dealt with 
Jecause of the 


noodle ring was prepared, then stuffed 
veal birds, oyster pigs in blankets, a ham 
filling for the noodle ring, and_ the 
products completed and served in appro- 
priate style along with suggestions for 
meals built around them. A discussion 
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of the tender, medium, and tough cuts of 
meat with suggested methods for prepar- 
ing each type, the low and high cost 
cuts, the food value of meat and meat 
sundries, and suggestions for cutting the 
meat bill was planned to accompany the 
demonstration. ‘Tongue was used to il- 
lustrate sundries, the stuffed flank steak, 
a tough cut, chop suey, a medium cut 
extended, pigs in blankets as fish entrees, 
the noodle ring and filling a meat ex- 
tender, the veal birds, a tender cut, with 
dressing for additional flavor. All the 
food preparation demonstrations were ac- 
companied by recipe sheets for distribu- 
tion. 

The final lecture discussed the prob- 
lems involved in getting your money’s 
worth. While a great many factors not 
under the control of the homemaker enter 
into the cost of food, many can help the 
family reduce costs without lowering ap- 
preciably the standard of the food served. 
The first point made was, in order to get 
best return for the money, study the rec- 
ords of food purchased and_ produced, 
and in the light of this study give atten- 
tion to the plan of buying, the choice of 
markets, the selection of products, and 
the care and use of food in the home. 
Suggested budgets and what these mean 
in terms of family food habits were sub- 
mitted. Dr. Sherman’s standard that at 
least as much should be spent for milk 
(including cream and cheese) as_ for 
meats, poultry and fish, and at least as 
much for fruits and vegetables as for 
meats, poultry and fish was set up as a 
practical guide. The following questions 
were given as useful guides in studying 
the food record for leaks: “Have I bought 
too freely of the choice cuts of meat? 
Have I been careless about taking ad- 
sales? Could some member 
of the family do more buying at a cash 
Have I bought staples 
in two small quantities ? 


vantage of 


or carry market? 
Did I overspend 
on some of the more expensive items that 
Have I been 
reckless non-essentials such as 
fancy drinks? 
Have | been reckless about buying ready- 


were bought for parties? 

about 
crackers, pickles, soft 
Have ! bought expensive 
valuable 
Have I used an ex- 


cooked food? 
greens when equally cheaper 
ones are available? 
pensive grade of canned foods when a 
cheaper grade would be equally satisfac- 
tory? How much has been wasted?” 
The practicability of a food inventory 
was discussed. Devices for averaging the 
food cost were presented. 

The services of the various types of 
stores were summarized and the conclu- 
sion reached that low prices result from 
large quantity buying, the elimination of 
services, a merchant who chooses only 
goods which will sell rapidly, and efh- 
cient business methods. 

The topic, the plan for buying, in- 
cluded points on shopping, the market 


order, substitution at the store for items 
on the order, amounts, checking when re- 
ceived, quantities, bulk vs. package, labels, 
brands, sizes, and preliminary newspaper 
shopping. 

The lecture-discussion was completed 
by the presentation of the family food 
budget and weekly market order for ade- 
quate diets at minimum cost and fam- 
ily food guides for low cost and balanced 
menus from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture bulletin of the same name. 

The financing of any new project is 
always one of the first and largest prob- 
lems. It was decided that no charge 
should be made for this series. The high 
school Parent Teacher’s Association 
voted to take care of the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the demonstrations 
Some of the food cost was absorbed by 
selling the products the following day in 
the cafeteria. The following is the com- 
plete budget; advertising $1.65, vegetables 
and salads lesson $1.35, cakes and pastry 
$3.45, quick and yeast breads $2.16, meats 
$2.76, a total of $11.37. 


Whenever the product was such that it 
was possible, samples were distributed. If 
it was a product which could not be com- 
bined and baked in the one hour, the pro- 
cess was carried out the night before and 
that product used for the samples. Cake, 
breads, meats, all could easily be served 
in bites on toothpicks. No dishes were 
used in serving as the group was _ un- 
wieldy for the size of the room. 

The series was a success judged by 
almost any standard. In the first place 
a much larger group than that originally 
expected attended the first meeting. In 
the second place this group continued to 
grow up to the very last meeting, more 
than doubling the original attendance at 
some of the succeeding meetings. The 
attention paid during the class was highly 
complimentary to the work being given. 
The expressed attitude of not wanting to 
iiss any meeting in the series would in- 
dicate that each meeting held something 
of interest. The questions asked at the 
close of each session, the repeated requests 
for further series, the publicity given the 
class in local papers, these and other 
straws indicated a favorable wind. From 
the instructor’s point of view it meant 
much closer contact with the community 
than had been through high 
school students alone; new light on high 


possible 


school pupil problems; knowing mothers 
who hitherto had been inaccessible; it 
meant parents increased understanding of 
what the teacher was trying to do; and 
increased interest in the home economics 
department on the part of students and 
faculty members,—this practical proof 
that grownups felt that there was really 
something worth learning. 


It took push and many an evening of 
hard work, but it was worth it. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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INCE it has been found that enthusi- 

asm in home projects never lags 

when they are begun by interesting 
the girls in their homes, those in Pulaski 
Heights Junior High School are intro- 
duced as a culmination of a unit on the 
home. Each of the thirty-three girls in 
the 9A class undertook a home project 
with eagerness last term, and every one 
was carried through to completion. The 
results were unusually gratifying. 

The general purpose in introducing home 
projects into a home economics class is 
not only to help the girl improve her 
home, but it is also to see how the home 
can help the girl. More specifically, the 
home project ties up the class work closely 
with that of the home, which is the real 
laboratory; it encourages the use of what 
is learned in class; and it teaches an ap- 
preciation of the household affairs. 

On the day our home unit was begun 
the bulletin board was the center of at- 
traction with pictures of happy home 
circles. Interesting literature about the 
home was found there also, and several 
poems about home were read in class. 
Prudence of the Parsonage and other 
school library books on fine home life 
were discussed. “Litthe Orphan Annie” 
from the daily paper and recent movies 
furnished similar common interests. 

The girls soon began to show more in- 
terest in their homes than they had in the 
past and spoke of their parts in making 
them more nearly ideal. They then were 
asked to write a list of all the things they 
thought a girl their age should be able 
to do at home. This was to be used later 
to check themselves as a guide for select- 
ing home projects. From this they were 
led to see that what they wanted to do 
was to multiply the number of things they 
were able to do successfully at home. 

The most delicate part of the whole 
home project is the selection. If this is 
well done no further difficulty is likely to 
arise. It is necessary to know what the 
girl is doing at home so that she can be 
guided to do, not what she can do well 
already, but instead, something in which 
she will gain new knowledge and_ skill 
and bring about a marked improvement in 
her family life. This was accomplished 
by having diaries written two or three 
times to cover periods of two days, by 
conferences with the girls and_ their 
mothers, and by home visits. 

It has been found that it is well to help 
the girls appreciate what is being done 
for them at home. To do this the class 
was asked to make a list of the things 
other members of their families did for 
them and balance this list with the things 
they did for their families. It is rather 
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The Home Project—A Good Teaching Method 


interesting to note that girls frequently 
overlook many of the finest things of life 
that are done for them. To help them 
appreciate these things a little story was 
told to them of a small boy who presented 
his mother with a bill for “running er- 
rands, being good, taking music lessons, 
and extras.” She paid him promptly*and 
placed a bill like this on his plate: 
“What Bradley Owes Mother- 


For being good to him........ nothing 
For nursing him through illness. nothing 
For clothes and playthings..... nothing 
For all of his meals and a 

beautiful room ............. nothing 


Total that 3radley 
MENION Soe esi ete Sie nothing” 
With tears in his eyes he put the coin 
in his mother’s hand and said, “Take it 


owes 


all back, and just let me do these things, 
because I love you.” 

Further discussions of sharing responsi- 
bilities at home never seems necessary 
after this stage is reached. In their own 
informal way the girls always show what 
their interests are by telling the class or 
the teacher what they have been doing at 
home. If the class then is made acquaint- 
ed with the home project and shown that 
the home will make a better laboratory 
than the one at school because of the 
crowded classes at school, we never hear 
the question, “Do I have to do a home 
project?” On the same day that the home 
project was introduced to the girls, a 
letter, explaining the purpose of this type 
of teaching and requesting home cooper- 
The let- 
ter was accompanied by a rather long list 


ation, was sent to each mother. 


of suggested projects. 

While each girl and her mother were 
taking a few days to select a home pro- 
ject, the girl was getting acquainted, at 
school, with the mechanics of the project 
and having conferences with the teacher 
about her selection 

Oral reports were given on these selec- 
tions, and in class each selection was dis- 
cussed, scored, and changed slightly, if 
necessary, to make it a better project than 
it was. Conferences were necessary at 
this time also. Several days were spent 
reading in the home economics library on 
material needed for the particular phase 
of homemaking under consideration. 

A brief plan was made by each girl 
which told what she intended to do and 
how she proposed to do it. 

In our school no money may be spent 
for record books; therefore a simple book- 
let was made by each girl. In this she 
placed her plan, record, and report. Here 
our work was correlated with the Art and 


English departments. More emphasis was 


by 
Ella Dean 


Pulaski Heights Junior High School 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


placed on the project itself than on the 
book, but the girls realized that the book- 
lets were more delightful to themselves 
and the readers if they were well illus- 
trated than when not. Penny pictures of 
themselves or kodak pictures of anything 
or anyone connected with the projects 
have been used. One girl whose project 
was room improvement last term included 
samples of chintz, which she used to make 
a dressing table and the material of which 
she made a shoe bag. She also drew a 
plan of her closet to show how the ar- 
A. girl 


who increased her own weight made a 


rangement had been improved. 


graph to show her gains for each week 

Inspirations for originality in writing 
the reports were encouraged by allowing 
the pupils to read many project books 
made by former classes. The class scored 
these stories and thereby learned much 
about the requirements for good ones. It 
is astonishing to see the clever ideas junior 
high school girls have. The girl who 
chose to bring her weight up to normal 
told the story in a twelve-stanza poem 

All of the written work, as well as the 
reference work, was done in class, and the 
whole thing was engineered so that the 
girls would have time to do the projects 
at home without being overloaded. 

The projects were scored by the girls 
with the help of a rating chart. 

An example of one of our projects may 
be of interest here. One of the girls de 
cided to improve her personality. She was 
good looking, polite, cheerful, and tactful 
In a conference with her and her older 
sister I learned that a grown brother was 
making life miserable by teasing her, tell 
ing her she was awkward, homely, and 
shy. She, in turn, became angry and more 
self-conscious, and the two of them had 
quarrels daily. She realized that it was 
not a fair situation but that she must 
learn to meet it with poise and control 
her temper. Plans were made to “heap 
coals of fire on his head” by being ex 
tremely courteous and kind to him, and 
by not apparently noticing the heartless 
remarks he made or by laughing them off 
as a joke. In a short while she reported 
that our method had worked like a charm, 
and her sister said that the whole family 
was happier than ever before and that 
the little sister had overcome her lack 
of self-confidence and self-control 
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The Techniques 


and Measuring 


EASUREMENT, to be of value, 

requires accuracy; accuracy re- 

quires care for details; and care 
for details requires time and alertness and 
a certain flair for fine points. Whenever 
the weighing of children is to be used 
for serious recording, such as the regular 
report cards or the individual weight 
curves, only someone with these qualities, 
and who has the scientific attitude, should 
be entrusted with it. When the weigh- 
ing is merely a matter of sport or casual 
pastime, anyone can do it. 

First, in this matter of accuracy, come 
the scales. Spring scales are not suffi- 
ciently dependable. Scales with essential 
mechanisms made of soft metal, although 
sold at a lower price than scales of 
harder, more durable metal, may become 
an abomination within a few years. The 
large beam scales, with a platform for 
the child to stand on, are most commonly 
found in schools. These, too, have their 
weaknesses. If they are moved about, 
or are used to jump on, or otherwise 
roughly treated (as happens in many 
schools during the play periods), the hid- 
den, inner machinery will get out of or- 
der. Before the weighing season begins, 
the scales should be tested by an expert, 
preferably the official sealer of weights 
and measures, so that their accuracy is 
verified. The person who does the 
weighing should know how to equilibrate 
a balance scale, and attend to this before 
each session of weighing. 

A scale is now on the market, of the 
beam type, designed especially for schools 
and clinics, which is so constructed that 
the mechanism does not get out of order 
even with moving it about and with rough 
treatment. It weighs less than forty 
pounds and can be carried from floor to 
floor or transported in an automobile 
from school to school. 

Accuracy in reading and recording the 
measurement is equally important. A 
precise examiner will take the time to 
weigh or measure twice, recording each 
time and either making the weighing a 
third time (if the difference is more than 
a pound) or striking the average if the 
difference between the two is less. It is 
an interesting experiment, and also good 
discipline, to make this check on one’s 
work, either by the double dose on each 
child, in succession, or by having a col- 
league take the measurements at the samc 
session, with a comparison of the records 


of the two examiners. 
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of Weighing 


School Children 


Now come the children. The present 
standard practice is to remove shoes, 
wraps and sweaters, and weigh the chil- 
dren in usual indoor clothing. Studies 
have been made of the variations in 
weight due to clothing and it has been 
ascertained that, taking the year through, 
as American children now dress, there is 
slight change in the weight of the cloth- 
ing for boys and for girls, throughout 
the year. If the net weight is desired, 
the child can be weighed in bathing 
trunks, or the clothing can be weighed 
independently at another time. Of course 
metal ornaments and watches should be 
removed for the weighing, and boys 
should be requested to empty their 
pockets of jack knives, marbles, coins and 
any other ponderable possessions. 

If the usual beam type scale is used, it 
is important that the pupil stand in the 
middle of the platform. A little experi- 
menting will show how a different posi- 
tion on the platform will affect the 
weight. 

Since health workers have discarded 
the use of the average weight of groups 
as the standard of normal for the indi- 
vidual child, and weighing is done almost 
exclusively to record gains for the indi- 
vidual child, certain other factors that 
would affect the weight record must be 
considered, in the successive weighings. 
One of the most important is the time 
of day, especially with reference to meals 
and elimination, sleep and exercise. If 
Johnny is weighed the first month at nine 
o'clock in the morning, after a good 
night’s sleep and a hearty breakfast, and 
three months later is weighed at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, after a period 
of outdoor activity, it may appear from 
the scales that he has not made much 
progress in weight. Or if one quarter 
he is weighed at the last period before 
lunch, and the succeeding period directly 
after lunch, it may appear that he is 
speeding up on his weight curve. 

The children, as well as the teacher, 
will get considerable amusement, as well 
as an appreciation of the variable factors 
and the necessity for precision by some 
experimental weighing of this sort. For 
instance, weigh a score of children 
between eleven and twelve in the morn- 
ing and the same children between one 
and two in the afternoon. Other time in- 
tervals of the same day may be taken, 
and a list made of the factors, such as 
intakes of food or drink, and losses from 





By 
Mary L. Read 


Washington, D. C. 


elimination and exercise. Some of the 
older children may desire, as a matter 
of scientific curiosity and fun, to take 
weighings throughout a day, at hourly in- 
tervals, then taking the average of these 
for their “true” weight for the day. Such 
a stunt is a good corrective, too, for any 
morbid concern over personal weight. 
As has been pointed out in a previous 
article, growth in weight is not uniform 
month by month; the average gain month 
by month is different at different ages, 
and for individuals of different weights, 
and is not the same for boys and for 
girls. Further, spurts of growth in 
weight and in height usually alternate. 
This complexity of variable factors must 
be considered before attributing weight 
changes to any one factor, even to a 
special diet. The techniques involved in 
sorting out and allowing for each of 
these several variables is a complicated 
matter, even for an  anthropometrist. 
Tempting as it may be, and notwithstand- 
ing precedents set by health workers in 
the past, it is recommended as the part 
of wisdom for the dietician working with 
children in the schools to keep free from 
entangling complications with 
curves as tests of food programs. 
In taking heights, the easiest and most 
accurate way is to have an accurate meas- 
ure on a straight wall, marked off plainly 
into inches, within the range of the pu- 
pils in the class or school. The _ pupil 
who is to be measured should remove 
his shoes and stand with heels, hips, 
shoulders and head touching the wall, 
eyes looking straight ahead. With a 
wooden box, about the size of a chalk 
box, on top of the child’s head and 
placed flat against the wall at his back, 
it is possible to get a true right angle 
and mark his height on the wall. Here, 
again, taking two or three successive 
measurements, or comparing measure- 
ments with a colleague, will impress the 
possibilities of errors and the necessity 
for fine regard for details and accuracy. 
Some of the poor posture pupils may find 
an incentive for “standing straight” by 
showing them their measurement for 
height in the slumping position and when 
they stand as tall as they can. Watch the 
feet to be sure that heels are on the 
ground. The older children can get some 
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Home Economics in Austria 


By 
Euphemia Torry 


HE teaching of Home Economics in 

Austrian schools and colleges is a 

post-war development. When the end 
of the war brought to an end also the 
reign of the Hapsburgs, women were 
abruptly given full rights of citizens, in- 
cluding the right to vote, in the new Re- 
public. Frau Doctor Burian was elected 
a member of the first Constituent Na- 
tional Assembly and urgently demanded 
the appointment of women in the ministry 
of education as Referentinnen (advisors) 
on women’s education. In the last sitting 
of the Constituent assembly her demand 
was granted. 

A year later the Ministry of Education 
produced a scheme of school reform for 
girls. But at that time Austria was being 
financed by the Relief Commission which 
would allow no extra money for educa- 


tional reforms. The provision of school 
kitchens seemed then quite impracticable 
and there was the further difficulty that 
there were hardly any trained teachers. 

In some industrial centres, however, the 
borough councils realised the necessity 
of girls being given practical home train- 
ing and they founded school kitchens, of 
which there are now about 400 in elemen- 
tary schools. But, generally speaking, 
school buildings were not large enough 
and there was no money to spend on new 
buildings or equipment. The matter was 
complicated by politicians who tried to 
make a party issue out of it. 

However private persons continued to 
work in favor of home training for girls 
and in the winter of 1921-22 fourteen 
teachers took a special course of home 
economics. The following autumn eleven 
women founded a society which met for 
further study in a small room in the 
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Homemaking 
Classes in Austria 
carry on much as 
do similar classes 
in the United 
States. A child 
care and a cook- 
ing class are 
shown here. 


Hegelgasse in Vienna, The propaganda 
they initiated was so successful that after 
two years, 300 teachers from all over 
Austria celebrate the 
Conference on 
Girls Schools,” 
ferences have been held in Graz, Linz, 
Klosterneuburg, Innsbruck and have be- 
educational 


gathered to first 
“Education in Living in 


Since then yearly con 


come the most important 


event in Austria. 

Home econom- 
ics is now an ob- 
ligatory subject 

in the highest 
women’s schools 
(Frauenober- 
schulen) and op- 
tional in training 
colleges and 
senior high 
schools (Gymna- 
sien). It has just 
introduced 

optional 


been 
as an 
subject in trade 
schools. 
There are four 
teachers training 
colleges in Austria where a two 
course of home economics is available but 
not obligatory. They are the Bildungsan 
stalt fuer Koch und Haushaltungsschulen, 
Vienna; the Haushaltungsschule der 
Schulschwestern, Vienna; the Haushal- 
tungsschule der Kreuzschwestern in Ischl 
and the Haushaltungsschule’ of the 
Ursuline sisters in Innsbruck. 
These colleges train both teachers and 
professional housekeepers. Either before 
or after their college training home eco- 


years 


nomics students are obliged to do eight 
months practical work ‘n some institution. 
When they have passed their examination 
they will work for two years as assistants 
before they are considered fully qualified 
teachers. The teachers from 
these colleges not only obtain good posts 
as teachers in other household schools, 


successful 


but every year more posts are available 
as manageresses or housekeepers in dif- 


ferent institutions and schools 

The qualifications for elementary school 
teachers who wish to add home economics 
to their other subjects, are not nearly so 
It is sufficient for elementary 
teachers to attend a 
home economics. These 
are organized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The first of these schools was held 
in 1923 and only 100 teachers came to it. 


that 


thorough. 
summer school on 


summer schools 


But more than four times number 


now take the course every year. 

For teachers in secondary schools and 
high add home 
economics as an extra subject, an institute 
has been founded in Vienna called Jn- 
stitut fuer Lebenswirthschaft. Graduates 
from training colleges often fill in at this 
institute the time that 
their final examination and their appoint- 
ment to a post. 

The institute is mainly used by teachers 


schools who wish to 


elapses between 


of general subjects who wish to add to 


their qualifications and by girls who in- 


tend to take some sort of housekeeping 
post. 

During the 1920-1930 it was 
child-welfare of all kinds “that offered 
most scope to Viennese girls looking for 
work. During that period the City Coun- 
cil had a Socialist and spent 


every penny it could raise on communal 


decade 


majority 


welfare and municipal apartment houses 


where the accommodation was so tiny 
there was next to no housework to do and 
it was almost essential to send children to 
infant dayhomes or kindergartens 

It was the former short course which 
led to a very interesting development in 
the history of child-welfare in Austria. 

The peasant Austria do a 


great deal of work on the farms and as 


women of 


methodical and are not 


hygienically, the 


they are not 
taught 
death-rate among children is simply ap- 
during the 


child-welfare 


palling. Under-feeding war 


made worse A scheme was 
worked out by Frau Dr. Maresch, the 
late Dr. Pirquet and Dr. Mary Griscome 
(U.S.A.) whereby itinerant lectures on 
(Continued on page 219) 
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The Education of the Consumer 


NE of the most remarkable devel- 

opments of the last few years has 

been the growing recognition of 
the importance of the consumer. Busi- 
ness men have come to see that their 
products and services must be made to 
fit the requirements of consumers rather 
than to suit their own conveniences. Polli- 
ticians have learned that the consumer 
is a potent factor in determining the 
course of election. The consumer has at 
last been assigned a place at the confer- 
ence boards of public life. Whatever 
else may be said about the New Deal, it 
has, at least, given an official position 
and prominence to consumers and con- 
sumption as such. 

There arc many reasons for the rise of 
the consumer in public consciousness. You 
are all familiar with the revolution in 
methods of production which has taken 
nearly all work formerly done in the 
home and transferred it to factories, bak- 
eries, restaurants and laundries. The 
business depression since 1930 has un- 
doubtedly had the effect of checking these 
developments somewhat. These checks 
are probably only temporary. On the 
other hand the general declines in incomes 
and in purchasing power have had the 
effect of increasing the consumer’s inter- 
est in securing the greatest possible value 
from such funds as they have at their dis- 
posal. 

The need for specific consumer edu- 
cation is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. The fact that a very large part, 
or nearly all, of consumers’ goods are 
purchased rather than produced at home, 
points to the need for a new kind of 
education in the selection, purchase and 
The total 
annual purchases made by consumers 
which far exceeds the total purchases of 
any other group emphasizes this need. 
Such training is needed, if for no other 
reason, to eliminate the countless possi- 


use of factory made goods. 


bilities of waste. 

Furthermore, consumers’ requirements 
have expanded greatly in recent years. 
Today’s list of necessities is many times 
longer than the list of our grandparents, 
or even of our parents. Nor is the end in 
sight. Consumer demand for new goods 
at the present time is like a spring held 
tight under the pressure of limited pur- 
chasing power, ready to expand as fast 
as means become available to procure 
them. 
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by 
Paul H. Nystrom 


I assume that no proof is needed for 
the statement that the consumers’ ability 
to judge of the utility, quality and values 
of these countless new goods has not 
kept pace with the demands for them. The 
ordinary methods of learning about 
goods through observation and experi- 
ence are too limited and no longer suf- 
fice as the means of getting our money’s 
worth. 

There are at least six types of educa- 
tion needed by consumers. In what fol- 
lows the attempt will be made to outline 
the nature of each. 

1. Information concerning consumer 
goods, their uses, their qualities for use 
and their care and upkeep. Beginnings 
have already been made in many places 
and in many lines in supplying consum- 
ers with information concerning the goods 
they buy and use. Home _ economics 
courses in foods, textiles, clothing and 
home furnishings have made, and are 
making splendid progress in this line, An 
increasing number of consumers’ peri- 
odicals are devoting editorials and spe- 
cial feature articles to merchandise. Man- 
ufacturers and retailers are, on the whole, 
attempting to give more information 
about the products that they offer than 
they formerly did. Although rather 
badly set back by the business depres- 
sion, such training of retail sales people 
as still continue to exist, strives to equip 
them to give the kind of information 
concerning merchandise that consumers 
want. 

Several movements are definitely un- 
der way for stimulating the consumer’s 
interest in merchandise information and 
for providing this information to con- 
sumers who want it. One of the simplest 
as well as most effective of devices is 
to induce manufacturers to provide fully 
descriptive labels on all units of their 
goods sold for consumer use. This device 
is gaining ground and deserves support 
Another effort is to make all advertising 
more factual and informative. Still 
another is the increasingly widespread 
use of exposition and demonstration in 
which the processes of manufacture and 
use of goods may be shown for the bene- 
fit of consumers. 


Perhaps the most significant of all these 
movements for the development of con- 
sumer knowledge of goods and _ their 
qualities is the demand for standardiza- 


tion and grading of consumer goods. 
While the results directly obtained have 
not been great, the impression made for 
the cause of standardization has been very 
impressive. Standardization and grading 
is on the way towards ultimate acceptance. 
In the meantime, a lot of education of 
consumers as well as of business men is 
needed to make it work successfully. 


It is not possible in the brief space of 
a paper such as this to present a com- 
prehensive outline of the technical in- 
formation consumers require concerning 
the goods they buy and use. It would be 
much too formidable a project even to at- 
tempt to list the items or goods that 
should be studied. A device may, how- 
ever, be suggested for use in the develop- 
ment of such outlines. For educational 
purposes it should be possible to classify 
all consumer merchandise and then to se- 
lect from each class a few articles for in- 
tensive study. If these selections are suf- 
ficiently typical of their class, this study 
should prove of value to the entire class. 
The suggestion to be made here is that 
the proper approach to consumer educa- 
tion should be, not by starting with the 
raw materials, and tracing these through 
the methods of production and distribu- 
tion, but rather by beginning with a list 
of points concerning finished goods based 
on what consumers need to know about 
them and enable them to select and use 
them most effectively. This approach 
may not be novel, but it has the virtue of 
being practical and it also assures thiat 
the points of greatest concern to consum- 
ers will come up for consideration first. 
The trouble with many courses of in- 
struction that begin with the raw mate- 
rials and methods of construction is that 
this preliminary instruction takes up so 
much time as to leave no time for the 
final points of greatest concern to con- 
sumers. Let us begin our consumer edu- 
cation with the most immediate prob- 
lems affecting consumers. 


Such outlines of merchandise study 
would really be no more nor less than 
check lists of points upon which con- 
sumers should have information. 


The advantages of the check |! 


proposed here are that it begins with 
specific points in which the consumer 1s 
interested. It should list all of the points 
that consumers should keep in mind when 
selecting and buying such merchandise. 
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It may be the means by which there may 
be proper emphasis placed upon desired 
points when making the selection. The 
check-list should prevent overlooking, or 
forgetting important matters that should 
receive consideration at the time of pur- 
chasing. 

The check list need not be in black and 
white with the experienced buyer, but the 
check list is, nevertheless, the basis upon 
which such buyers work. During the 
period of training and as a part of the 
training, the check list should be reduced 
to writing. I can think of no better 
educational project than the development 
of such check lists upon specific types 
of merchandise. One of the main points 
of this paper is this check list suggestion. 

2. Training in the valuation of con- 
sumer goods and in the determination 
of what constitutes reasonable prices for 
such goods. One of the points of great- 
est importance as an aid to consumer 
purchasing is an intimate and detailed 
knowledge of values. On the basis of 
such knowledge the consumer is in a 
position to determine whether prices are 
reasonable or not and to make purchases 
when prices are advantageous. 

There are on the supply side, 
major factors in the determining of value. 
All sellers naturally try to get as much 
as they can for their goods. Where there 


two 


is competition, each tries to increase his’ 


business by offering inducements in serv- 
ice or lower prices. Most consumer 
buyers know a great deal about competi- 
tive prices. The housewife complains to 
the grocer that she can buy similar grades 
of butter and eggs at a store further 
down the street at lower prices. Either 
the grocer must meet this competition or 
lose her trade. This knowledge of com- 
petitive prices is an effective aid to good 
buying. It is the factor that most con- 
sumers know most about. 

There is, however, the other factor in 
the determination of value and that is the 
cost of production. Whatever the com- 
petitive situation may be, goods cannot 
be sold for less than the cost of produc- 
tion, at least, for a very long time, if 
sellers are to remain in business. Retail 
prices, therefore, range up and down the 
scale between the highest figure that the 
merchant can get and the costs of the 
goods which marks the competitive bot- 
tom floor. Consumer knowledge con- 
cerning the costs of production of manu- 
factured goods is a pioneer field. 

Professional buyers and purchasing 
agents as a rule know, or should know, 
the costs of producing the goods they 
buy. On the basis of this knowledge they 
are able to drive better bargains and get 
more for their money than they other- 
wise could. It may be difficult, if not im- 
Possible, to develop consumer knowledge 
very broadly on costs of production of 
consumer goods. The problem constitutes 
a challenge to consuiner education. Ex- 
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periments need to be made to determine 
how far such educational work can be 
carried profitably. 

3. Training in the management of con- 
sumer funds. All effective buying, whether 
for consumption or for production and 
resale, begins with and is carried on ac- 
cording to plan. A great deal has al- 
ready been said and written concerning 
consumers’ budgets and financial plans. 
Almost every intelligent consumer is to- 
day ready to admit the need of budget- 
ing. The actual practice of budgeting has, 
no doubt, gone forward extensively, but 
it is probable that the number of families 
that really carry on their purchasing by 
budget and plan is still very limited. 

What is a budget? A budget is a well 
conceived financial plan setting the limits 
of wise purchasing in accordance with 
assured income set aside for consumption 
use. The budget is, or should be, a bul- 
wark against family financial difficulties. 
One may readily grant that a family 
without an income faces inevitable fi- 
nancial disaster. The income in many in- 
stances may be too small to provide the 
barest necessities. However, to all of 
you who have studied this problem, it may 
seem amazing on what small sums family 
independence and solvency can be main- 
tained provided there is proper manage- 
ment and use of what is available. 

The present depression caught millions 
of American families totally unprepared. 
In the early months of 1930 the hope that 
the depression might pass by in a short 
time caused many families to postpone 


making necessary adjustments and so this 


led to greater demoralization. In retro- 
spect we may bluntly assert that a great 
deal of the hardship suffered in this 
country during the past five years has been 
frankly due to the inability of the people 
to adjust their consumption requirements 
to their reduced financial circumstances. 
Education for consumers include 
training on how to get along with less 
as well as how to take advantage of more 
Such training must begin with 

Much remains to be done on 


must 


income. 
budgeting. 
this subject. 

4. Training in the art of buying. Good 
buying whether professional, or for con- 
combination of expert 
knowledge and of art. We have already 
something of the kinds of 
In the retail business 


sumer use, is a 
mentioned 
knowledge needed. 
it has been competently estimated that as 
between two buyers equally well versed 
in merchandise skillful 
trader excels the other in terms of price 


from 2% to 5% 


information the 
advantages alone of 
and in some lines of goods as high as 
10%. The skillful consumer buyer un- 
doubtedly outranks the ordinary, or aver 
age buyer, by even greater margins. 

The art of buying is probably an in- 
herent talent. people 
highly developed trading instinct. 


Some possess a 


They 


like to shop and bargain. They enjoy 


working for market advantages. They 
seem to sense what is a good purchase 
and what isn’t. 


all such 


Others have a dislike for 
things. There are undoubtedly 
wide differences among consumer buyers 
in these qualities, but whatever the native 
differences, we can surely agree that these 
qualities can be sharpened by training and 
experience. A training in buying should 
be a part of the education of every con- 
sumer. 


Good consumer purchasing requires 


time, attention and energy. It is possible 
to buy highly standardized and well-known 
simply by asking for 


goods them by 


name, even over the telephone; but for 
most goods, and particularly for unstand- 
ardized goods, goods in which taste is an 
important factor and goods of relatively 
high value, the exercise of the knowledge 
and arts of consumer buying is important. 
Shopping may, to be sure, be time wasted, 
particularly if unplanned and aimless. De- 
cisions and selections swiftly made, with 
little attention to details are likely to run 
may 
prove almost as wasteful as planless shop- 
ping. 
to study the goods they plan to buy. There 


a high percentage of errors and 


Expert consumer buyers take time 
is no other way. They read the labels 
and tags attached to the goods. They do 
not confine themselves merely to the 
headlines, but consider what is presented 
in fine print as important as what is easi 
est to read. Thoroughness of examina 
tion of goods before selection is an essen- 
tial that consumers need to learn to prac 
tice. 


We have 


ence in asking 


all had disappointing experi 
for information from re- 
We all know that the 
retail sales people are ill-in- 


tail sales people. 
masses of 
formed and badly trained for their work 
The fault is probably partly that of the 
consumers, as well as of the retail store 
employers. Most consumets do not ask 
Perhaps they 
The trend to- 


which set in 


sales people any questions. 
do not know what to ask 


wards self-service selling 
about a generation ago has grown enor- 
mously. It has now probably reached and 
passed its peak, but it is still an impor- 
tant factor in retailing. Many consumers 
even resent comments or remarks volun- 
teered by sales people. Finding that con- 
sumers were either uninterested, or even 
opposed to information offered by sales 
people, thousands of retail store employ- 
ees have let the training of their emp!oy- 
ees in this respect lapse. Now more and 


more consumers are beginning to ask 
questions about goods 


ably at the beginning of a new deal in 


We are now prob- 


consumer buying in which consumers will 
When this 


trend becomes sufficiently strong retailers 


demand facts before buying 


will recognize it and will provide the 
training that sales people need to satisfy 
(Continued on page 214) 
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Costuming a High School Operetta 


A good picture of some of the finished costumes just before the dress rehearsal. 


HE costuming of a junior high schuol 

operetta is, as all will agree, a huge 

problem, and one that frequently falls 
either entirely or in part into the lap of 
the clothing department. That at least 
has been the experience of the writer who 
has had much experience in handling this 
particular problem and is tempted to pass 
on the helpful points that have been 
gained through this experience. 

The selection of the operetta is only 
one small part of the problem, although 
its importance must not be minimized. Af- 
ter the selection has been made and the 
parts assigned and the music understood, 
the work of preparing the costumes comes 
up. This past year, The IVilow Plate? 
an operetta from an authentic Chinese 


{ 
Girls CosTume 


SP 





(. wan 


legend telling the story of the two lovers 
pictured on the blue willow ware used in 
so many homes, was chosen by the Taft 
Junior High School. 

In The Willow Plate one hundred and 
ten boys and girls are needed. In giv- 
ing this operetta those teachers directing 
it went to the library, studied, discussed 
and decided upon the proper costumes 
for the cast and chorus, setting of the 
stage and color scheme throughout. Next 
the costumes were designed and colored 
on paper. Four teachers completed this 
in three weeks after school hours. 

Next was to decide on material and 


* The Willow Plate by Dorothy Rose and Franz 
C. Bornschein published by C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston, 


Gls CosTume 


by 
lrene Minear 


Taft Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


patterns. The present conditions make 
it necessary that the costumes be as in- 
expensive as possible to make them ef- 
fective and serve their purpose. Natur- 
ally an inexpensive pattern is necessary. 
The clothing teacher corresponded with 
several pattern companies and finally one 
agreed to make up a simple pattern to 
sell for ten cents. This pattern was used 
for the basis of the Chinese costumes de- 
signed. It was decided that sateen would 
serve our purpose better than any of the 
other cheap materials, and that it could 
be illuminated with beads, paints, dyes, 
cellophane paper and wool embroidery by 
the art department which also planned 
beautiful color schemes and stage dec- 
orations. The wood work department 
contributed the furniture needed. 

The great need in operetta costuming 
is reasonably priced patterns depicting 
the events of nations in history. Rural 
festivals and anniversaries of foreign 
countries and America make beautiful 
settings on our junior high school stage. 
There is no better way to display the art 
in the costume of foreign countries than 
through stage settings. Some clever per- 
son might explore the marketing of such 
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patterns at nominal cost. These moder- 
ately priced patterns would relieve much 
of the hectic scramble for the correct cos- 
tumes to interpret the meaning of the 
characters to be portrayed. 

After much consultation and discussion 
it was decided that for the boy’s chorus 
the main color scheme would be black and 
green—the coat of black and the trousers 
of green sateen. The sleeves and body 
seams of the costumes were left open to 
allow for the decorations to be applied 
by the Art department. Chinese hats and 
shields were part of the equipment for 
the boys and these were made of white 
buckrum. 

For the girls’ chorus sateen or percale 
was used for the costumes with the indi- 
vidual color schemes and length of the 
coat to be decided by the Art director. 

Great individuality was displayed by 
some of the students in the working out 
of the decorations and color schemes and 
many beautiful results were attained. Un- 
fortunately these cannot be shown in the 
black and white illustrations used here, 
but the picture that shows the clothing 
room just before the dress.rehearsal will 
give an idea of some of the effects and 
of the work that was accomplished. 

The clothing department has found 
through experience that the 
school made costume is not as effective 
as the one made at home under the direc- 
tion of the clothing department. Besides, 
while preparations for the operetta are 
going on the home economics program 
must proceed uninterrupted. If the cos- 
tumes are made in school a few people 
will work long hours over- 
time to complete the costumes 
needed. The cutting out of 
the garments is a problem in 
itself and will leave one’s 
hands very sore. Those girls 
willing to stay overtime lose 
their enthusiasm before many 
costumes are completed. 
proving 


years of 


Experience that 
these backaches do not pro- 
duce the effect, an- 
other devised 


desired 
scheme was 
Parents 
vited to come to the clothing 
department to a tea. While 
enjoying the social side they 
and 


this year. were in- 


were shown materials 
patterns together with explicit 
written directions which were 
easy to follow. They became 
enthusiastic, wishing to help 
because their son or daughter 
would be in the operetta. This 
divided work leaves no boy 
discouraged or overworked. 
And the plan has worked well. 

The Art department at this 
mecting showed the beauty of 
costumes to be made, through 


beautifully painted sketches. 
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color scheme harmonies and_ the 


The 
social time together 
mother that she would enjoy her task in 


convinced every 


The interest of 
before and 


preparing this costume. 
the pupil was caught, and 
after school work went on with enthusi- 
asm carrying out the plans. 

When the garment was finished it was 
turned over to the art department for 
The girls and boys came 
and late enjoying the 
mixing and stirring, splashing and splat- 
tering of paint. Needles and thread, 
scissors and thimble, buckrum and card- 
board everywhere. Hoards of students 
came early and worked late after school 
assisting in many ways. Enthusiasm ran 
high. One found it hard to walk through 
myriads of boys and girls mixed up with 
swords, hats, shields, paints, paper flowers, 
happiness and general confusion. 

The garments when completely finished 
were then transferred to the clothing 
room where the wood shop made it pos- 
sible for the costumes to be kept in order 
by building double stalls down three long 
sides of the room. In these stalls each 
person taking part in the operetta was 
assigned a hook, over which was a card 
bearing her name and home room sec- 
tion. Besides holding the hanger on which 
her costume was kept, each hook was 
ends of these 
These 


decoration. 


early stayed 


tied with 
tapes safety 
safety pins held her shoes, head band, 


tapes; on the 


pins were sewed. 


fan and any other of her belongings, and 
prevented untold confusion later on, for 
without them some essential is sure to be 
crucial moment. 


lust or mislaid at a 


The candy girls and one of the students responsible for much of 


the excellent art work. 


In this room chaos must slowly be 


eliminated. An angelic disposition is 
needed and much hard and painstaking 
work, for there are usually innumerable 
visitors, a section coming and going, and 
classes to be taught. 

The selling of tickets, meeting of bills, 
the crowds at the dress rehearsal, are 
other problems that have to be met. 


As the 


performance pleased mothers and fathers 


audience leaves after the last 
murmur to the teachers in charge, “Aren't 
you glad the operetta is over?” But the 
work isn’t over, 


Then follows the usual necessity of 
getting costumes returned to their owners 
and the room in order for the regular 
classes. 


value and 


The 
needs of an operetta are as follows: 
The 
by means of which the making of cos- 
tumes is kept in the home, thus allow- 
ing the clothing department to proceed 


summing up of the 


importance of constructive plans 


uninterrupted with the regular clothing 
program. 

A well chosen operetta, colorful action 
and music fitting the adolescent. 

The great need of cheap patterns, as- 
suring accuracy and saving of time. 

The 
the different departments of the 


welding and inter-dependence of 
school 
working as a unit 
The talented student having his chance 
for developing in art, music and drama. 
The entire student body and staff work- 
ing in harmony toward one end, teach- 
ing co-operation, neatness and helpfulness, 
living life daily, forming character, grow- 
ing through pleasure and 
talent development 
The pleasure of a success- 
ful ending, the fulfillment of 
plans, and 


work 


reward 


well thought out 


the knowledge of well 
done is the 

I might add here another 
word about the usefulness of 
stalls 


the wooden racks or 


made by the wood-working 
department and used to hold 
the costumes during the proc- 
ess of decorating and final 
finishing. These were nothing 
but large frames high enough 
to hold the costumes oft the 
floor and fitted at regular in- 


hold 


the wire handle of the coat 


tervals with hooks to 


hangers 


How necessary some sucl 


arrangement is can only be 


appreciated by those who 


have had the experience of 
handing large numbers of 


costumes and hundreds of 
incidental “trimmings.” is 
much to be preferred to in- 
dividual boxes, for example, 
difficult to 


store 


which are handle 


and clumsy to 
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The Government and the 
Consumer-Buyer 


4d HERE ought to be a taw against 
that.” How often we have heard 
persons indignant about a situation 
express such an opinion! The govern- 
ment—federal and state—represents to 
most of us the highest authority and we 
look to it for protection and assistance. 
Our health and our pocketbooks are af- 
fected mightily by what the government 
does or not 

Various conditions are responsible for 
the need for government action in be- 
half of consumer-buyers. Competition 
among producers has led to adulteration, 
substitution, and imitation in goods. Mod- 
ern methods of production have opened 
the way for fraud and deception and 
practices increasingly 

Aggressive selling 
result in activities detri 
Consumers, as small- 


does do for us. 


are making such 
difficult to detect. 
often 
mental to buyers, 
scale, unspecialized, inexpert buyers, can 
not judge qualities of goods for them- 
Guides now available in buying 


methods 


selves. 
prove inadequate. 

The various activities carried on by the 
government which directly or indirectly 
affect consumer-buyers consist for the 
most (1) the enforcement of 
fair competition among producers; (2) 


(3) 


part of 
regulation of prices charged; and 
control of goods in the market. 

The fair competition 
among insures 
consumers the best goods at the lowest 


maintenance of 
producers theoretically 
prices which will keep the goods on the 
market. 
more satisfactory goods can be provided 


However, in some cases where 


at prices more advantageous than pos- 
sible by competition the government regu- 
lates prices. The activities of the govern- 
ment in controlling goods in the market 
include, first, the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of goods considered det- 
rimental to health second, 
the prevention of fraud and misrepre- 
sentation of qualities and quantities of 
goods; and third, description of qualities. 

The methods used by the government 
these include the in- 
formational or educational services car- 
ried on in various branches of the govern- 
ment and the legal protection afforded by 
means of common law and by legislation. 
The federal, state, and municipal gov- 
ernments all regulations, 
ordinances in behalf of consumer-buyers. 
The federal laws apply only to goods 
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and morals; 


to promote ends 


provide laws, 


entering interstate commerce, the state 
laws to goods made and sold within a 
single state. 


Protection of Consumer-Buyer at Common 
Law 

The common law is the body of law 
resulting from the decisions. of the courts. 
If a buyer has been deceived, cheated 
or injured he may bring suit against the 
offender in the courts. The protection 
which consumer-buyers receive in the 
courts is largely in the matter of guaran- 
tees. If the seller, either directly or by 
implication, guarantees goods to be some- 
thing differenct from what they actually 
are, the buyer may take action against 
him. 

Practically the position of the consumer 
in the courts is very weak. If he initiates 
the suit the burden of proof rests upon 
him, He usually has limited funds to 
spend as compared with producers. Even 
if he is successful, the damages received 
are very small, being only the difference 
between what the goods were actually 
worth and what they would have been 
worth if they had been as represented. 

Unless the immediate seller made the 
guarantee the consumer has no basis for 
action. The guarantee of a manufacturer 
or wholesaler is of no value to the buyer 
legally unless he purchased directly from 
the manufacturer or wholesaler. Since 
we usually purchase from retailers only 
the guarantees of retailers provide any 
legal protection. A consumer may claim 
that a seller practiced fraud but this is 
extremely difficult since it must be proved 
that the seller acted knowingly and with 
intent to deceive the buyer. 


Food and Drugs Act 

The federal Food and Drugs Act of 
1906 is perhaps the most familiar to us of 
all the enacted for the benefit 
of consumers. It is intended to provide 
protection to the health and to the ec- 
onomic interests of the public. As a 
health measure it protects consumers from 
injurious foods by prohibiting the use of 
poisonous or wunwholesome ingredients. 
As an economic measure it promotes fair 
protecting honest pro- 
insuring the consumer 
meet statements on the 


statutes 


competition by 
ducers and by 
products which 
labels. 


* Since this was written the new Food and 


Drugs Act has been passed by Congress. 


by 
Jessie V. Coles 


University of Missouri 


According to the law a food must be 
labeled if there is a substitution in its in- 
gredients or if it contains certain habit 
forming drugs. The net contents in a 
package must be given on the label in 
weight measure or numerical count. Any 
information given on the label must be 
truthful and must not be misleading. 

Similarly adulteration and misbranding 
of drugs are prohibited, except that the 
quantity of contents need not be stated 
on the label. Patent medicines are con- 
trolled insofar as the presence of certain 
dangerous habit-forming drugs must be 
made known and they must not hold out 
to the public promises of benefit not fully 
justified by the preparation. 

For enforcing the law the Food and 
Drug Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture has set up minimum stand- 
ards which must be met if goods are 
labeled by certain commonly 
names of food stuffs. Thus “butter” must 
contain a minimum of 80 percent butter 
fat, “preserves” must have at least 55 
pounds of sugar for every 45 pounds of 
fruit used. Drugs must conform to the 
standards set in the United State Phar- 
macopoeia and the National Formulary. 
Thus the letters “U.S.P.” on the label 
of a drug means that it meets the stand- 
ards set up in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia. 

The food and drug laws do not, how- 
ever, help buyers to select between the 
goods offered. An amendment was added 
in 1930 providing that one standard above 
the minimum must be provided for canned 
fruits and vegetables. Goods not reach- 
ing these standards but equal to or above 
the minimum are labelled “Below U. S. 
Standard—Low quality but not illegal.” 
Such standards have now been set up for 
canned peaches, pears, cherries, apricots, 
tomatoes and peas. 

The various states have laws similar to 
the federal law which cover the foods 
and drugs made and sold within a single 
state. Asa rule the same minimum stand- 
ards are used as those for enforcing the 
federal act. The states have not as yet 
adopted the amendment mentioned above. 

The present law does not cover adver- 
tising of foods and drugs.* It does not 
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extend to cosmetics, closely related to 
both foods and drugs, and in need of reg- 
ulation. In order to provide adequate pro- 
tection to the economic interests of con- 
sumers there is also need for the estab- 
lishment of standards by which the quali- 
ties of goods appearing on the market 
may be described in terms of grades. 
Weights and Measures 

In order to protect the consumer in 
the matter of quantity of goods he re- 
ceives in his purchases, various standards 
for measurement have been set up. The 
federal government has enacted laws regu- 
lating the use of containers such as bar- 
rels, berry boxes, hampers and_ baskets 
for fruits and vegetables. 

Most of the states and some cities set 
up their own laws and standards for 
weights and measures. As a result there 
is a great diversity in some measures, 
such as the bushel. For example, ac- 
cording to the state in which we live 
we may get either 46, 50, 54, 55, 56, or 60 
pounds in a bushel of sweet potatoes. The 
states and cities provide inspectors to 
test weighing and measuring devices. The 
effectiveness of this inspection varies 
from state to state. 

Textile Legislation 

There are practically no laws regard- 
ing textiles although efforts have been 
made by wool producers to pass laws re- 
quiring that articles made of wool shall. 
be labelled with the amount of virgin and 
reworked wool contained.” They hope by 
this means to increase the demand and 
therefore the price of raw wool. 

A number of states and some cities 
have laws concerning the labeling of bed- 
ding including mattresses, pillows, com- 
forts and the like. These provide that 
the label must indicate if the material is 
new or reworked or renovated old ma- 
terial, and in some cases give the composi- 
tion, that is the kind of feathers and 
other filling used. The care with which 
these laws are observed varies with the 


State. 
Advertising Laws 


There is at present no federal law 
covering the use of false and misleading 
advertisements. Thirty-nine states have 
such laws, fifteen of these, however, ap- 
ply only to cases where the advertiser 
knowingly makes false or misleading 
statements, and in only one state is any 
provision made for the enforcement of 
the law by state or county officials. Hence 
the laws are usually ineffective unless 
an active organization such as the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau in the larger cities 
takes an interest in their enforcement. 
Lack of funds, absence of standards, and 
lack of definite procedure for enforcement 
officers are reasons for lack of effective- 
ness of these laws. 

The Federal Trade Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission was 
established primarily for preventing un- 
fair competition among producers. Con- 
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sumer-buyers, however, have benefited 
indirectly by the proceedings of the Com- 
mission. Action has been taken against 
producers who label and advertise their 
goods in a misleading or false manner. 
The commission has ordered companies 
to cease and desist such practices as la- 
beling domestic made goods as “im- 
ported”; describing lace made in China 
as Irish lace; selling as new, old and 
reconstructed typewriters, automobile 
tires, men’s hats; describing rayon and 
cotton as silk; imitating other producer’s 
trade marks. Many standard definitigns 
have been set up for determining the 
bases for action. 

The Commission also aids in maintain- 
ing fair prices for goods by enforcing 
laws preventing monopolies, by preventing 
illegal price fixing, and by prohibiting the 
use of misleading and fictitious prices. 

Producers are assisted in setting up 
rules which promote fair dealing. These 
are known as Trade Practice Conference 
rules, and have been set up for labeling 
and advertising furs, knitted outer and 
underwear, jewelry, woven furniture, 
watch cases, wall paper, weighted silks, 
and others of interest to consumers. 

Standards and Government 

The government sets up some standards 
which are compulsory, that is, they must 
be used in buying and selling goods. The 
minimum standards, and those for canned 
fruits and vegetables, for the enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act; those 
for weights and measures, and the stand- 
ard definitions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mision are examples of compulsory 
standards.* 

Many permissive standards, those which 
may be used in buying and selling if so 
desired, have been set up by various de- 
partments of the federal government. The 
standards of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics providing for grades for 
many kinds of agricultural products such 
as fruits, vegetables, meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, raw cotton and wool, tobacco, have 
been established primarily for the use of 
producers, but many of them are also 
useful to consumer-buyers. This Bureau 
also provides inspection services for grad- 
ing goods according to these standards. 

The Bureau of Standards cooperates 
with producers in establishing what are 
known as Commercial Standards, these are 
minimum standards for production and 
provide rulers for labeling goods such as 
part-wool blankets, dress patterns, boys’ 
blouses, and knit underwear. 

Some states and cities have adopted 
standards, similar or identical to those of 
the federal government. The standards 
for grading milk are the most common of 
municipal standards. The city of Seattle 
has recently made the grading of meat 
according to the federal standards com- 
pulsory for meat sold at retail. 


* Miss Coles discusses these in detail in the 
June issue of Practical Home F-onomics 


Simplification 

Simplification or the reduction in the 
number of sizes, varieties, or types of 
goods put on the market is carried out 
by producers in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Standards. Some producers 
are realizing the disadvantages of too 
great a diversification of goods. The 
elimination of the excess varieties saves 
money by increasing the rate of stock 
turn, by requiring less capital investment 
and less storage, and by making more 
economical production possible. 

Reductions in the number of sizes have 
been high. The number of sizes of bed 
springs and mattresses was reduced from 
78 to 4 and sizes of milk bottle caps from 
29 to 1. Simplification has also taken 
place in sizes of hospital textiles and sizes 
of bath towels although the simplified 
sizes of bath towels are not generally ob 
served. 

The reduction in numbers on the mar- 
ket is advantageous to consumers because 
goods are cheaper if savings are passed 
on to them by producers. It makes it 
easier to compare goods in the market, 
and also use goods interchangeably such 
as bedding for the simplified sizes of bed 
springs and mattresses. 

The New Deal Government and the 
Consumer-Buyer 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, through its Consumers’ Counsel, 
informs consumers regarding the changes 
in retail prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties. In their bi-weekly publication, Con 
sumers’ Guide, they make suggestions re 
garding the selection of foods and dis- 
cuss various activities of the Administra 
tion. 

The Consumers’ Division of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council has been re- 
sponsible for the organization of the vari- 
ous County Consumers’ Councils through- 
out the country. These councils are for 
the purpose of interesting people in the 
community in their problems as consum- 
ers and of promoting means of meeting 
these problems. Their monthly publica- 
tion, Consumers’ Notes, contains facts of 
interest to consumers and reports of ac- 
tivities of these councils 
Informational Services of the Government 

The government seeks not only to assist 
consumers by legislation in their behalf, 
but also seeks to assist them by develop- 
ing and publishing informational material 

The government carries on research 
and publishes considerable material of in- 
terest to consumer-buyers. However, since 
the executive departments of the govern- 
ment are organized for the benefit of 
producers, consumers actually do not de- 
rive much direct benefit from the vast 
resources of the government, 

Most of the research of interest to 
consumers carried on by the federal gov- 
ernment is in the Departments of Com- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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The Fitte 


ENT HOUSE, the “practice house” 
on Oregon State college campus, is 
a modern up-to-date home for the 
senior girls in home economics taking the 
home course. As a detail 
of management, Miss Maud Wilson, head 


of the home economics extension service, 


management 


has designed special drawers to hold sil- 
verware. 

Many devices had been used to find 
out the most profitable way to store the 
silverware mainly to keep it from becom- 
ing scratched and tarnished and to make 
it handy for use. The problem of ex- 
pense Miss 
Wilson had all these factors in mind when 
she worked out this problem. 
drawers are 


was also to be considered. 


Two silverware used at 
the practice house, which may be pulled 
out from either the kitchen or the dining 
room, forks, 
spoons, butter spreaders and special serv- 
ing pieces. A board one inch thick lies 
on the bottom of the drawers with grooves 
cut to fit the various pieces of silverware 
(see illustration). 

Six forks, spoons or butter spreaders 
are stacked on They are 
arranged with a space two inches wide 
separating each pile and running through 
the middle of the grooves so that any 
piece may be easily taken out for use. 

To make this particular drawer you first 
paper of the same 


One drawer contains the 


one another. 


make a pattern on 


A board one inch 
thick is placed in 
the bottom of the 
with 
grooves cut to fit 
the various pieces 
of silverware as 
indicated by the 
shaded portions. 


drawer 











Silverware Drawer 


by 
Marian Fitzpatrick 


Delta Zeta House 
Corvallis, Oregon 


dimensions as the bottom of the drawer. 
Then various pieces of silverware are 
arranged with the most commonly used 
pieces in front. The long pieces are 
placed parallel to the ends of the drawer. 
Each groove is outlined with pencil one 
eighth of an inch larger than the silver- 
ware. 

A tracing is then prepared from the 
basic pattern with the spaces to be sawed 
out shaded for better guidance in sawing 
out the grooves with a squirrel saw (see 
illustration). 

This pattern is tacked on one-inch thick 
ply-wood, which is either glued or nailed 
to the bottom of the drawer. A treated 
felt covering to prevent tarnishing is put 
over the silverware when it is put away. 

The knives are 
drawer on a sliding tray which is held 
the bottom of the 
inch square 


placed in the other 


up two inches from 


drawer by a_ one-fourth 
strip along the length of the side. The 
tray is about one and one-half inches high 
and 14 inches long. A block three-fourth 
inches thick, four inches wide and seven 
and one-fourth inches long is placed in 
the center at the front end of the tray. 














Fitted Slew ware Drawers 


Slits are cut across the width of the block 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide and three- 
fourths of an inch apart. The blades of 
the knives are placed downward in these 
slits with the handles to the side alter- 
nately. 

The napkins and pads for the warm 
dishes are put in the drawer under the 
tray. 

For those who would care only to use 
one drawer the silver is so arranged that 
the knives are placed on the right side 
with the slit board for the blades five 
and one-half inches from the end of the 
drawer. This is to give ample room for 
the handles which are also placed alter- 
nately—one group extending toward the 
front of the drawer and the others toward 
the end with the slit board in the center 
holding the blades. Extra room is needed 
for grooves at the end of that side of the 
drawer. If the silverware set contains 
eight pieces, the ply-wood should be one 
and one-fourth inches thick so that the 
grooves may hold the eight pieces of the 
one kind of service in one place. 

Correct measurements providing evenly 
spaced grooves will make the drawer at- 
tractive as well as convenient and a time 
saver. It will take practice to become 
acquainted with the proper place for the 
silverware, but later on it seems like hand- 
ling the keys on a typewriter, the places 
are so well known. 


The knife drawer 
holds a sliding tray 
raised two_ inches 
from the bottom of 
the drawer. The 
tray holds a block 
of wood with slits 
cut across its width 
to hold the knife 
blades. 
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ITHIN the last few 

home economics departments in 

both elementary and _ high 
schools have suffered disastrous casual- 
ties. In a period of financial retrench- 
ment the so-called special subjects have 
been the first to be eliminated. They have 
been labeled as the fads and frills of the 
curriculum. Sometimes this designation 
has been the expression of genuine con- 
viction and sometimes, we are forced to 
think, it has been a subterfuge practiced 
by persons who were more interested in 
reducing expenditures than in providing 
adequate educational opportunities. The 
consequence of this demonstration of 
public opinion has been to reduce or to 
remove altogether in many school sys- 
tems those activities which had been de- 
veloped for the purpose of supplying 
reality and concreteness to a curriculum 
which previously had given dispropor- 
tionate emphasis to the verbal and the 


years the 


abstract. 

When we look for an explanation of 
this unfortunate incident of a retrench- 
ment procedure, we quickly conclude that 
home economics and the other special 
subjects are unusually vulnerable because 
they are relatively new and untried and 
because they have not had time to  be- 
come established among the accepted con- 
ventions of educational practice. Systems 
of education are essentially conservative. 
Changes are effected only after arduous 
and sometimes struggle. 
Consequently, when the 
trenchment came, those subjects which 
had the lightest hold upon public favor 
were the first to yield to pressure. 
difficult 
subjects was rendered the more precari- 
ous by a widely-held opinion that they 
so well-taught as were the 
subjects; that their content was 
intrinsically less valuable; that they were 
elected for the most part by the intel- 
lectually inferior pupils; and that they 
were “snap” subjects which called for a 
rather small amount of intellectual effort. 


discouraging 
need for re- 


This position of the special 


were not 
older 


The arraignment was complete when it 


was asserted that on account of the 
double class-period usually assigned and 
on account of the small size of the 
classes, the special subjects were by far 
the most expensive in the program of 
studies. It is profitless now to try to 
make a case for the defense on any of 


_ *Address— 23 February, 1935—before meet- 
ing of the Department of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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Home Economics: 


A Fundamental in the Curriculum 


By 
Dr. Thomas W. Gosling 


Director, American Junior Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 


What we need is from 
past experience to learn such lessons as 
we can and to face the future with full 
the value of an 


The purpose in this discus- 


these charges. 


confidence in enriched 
curriculum. 
sion is to demonstrate the intrinsic worth 
of home economics and its fundamental 


education of youth. 


importance in the 
The name to be attached to the courses 
little importance. What we 


mind is the education of both 


seems of 
have in 

boys and girls in those skills, habits, at- 
titudes, and ideals which have their cen- 
ter in the home and which radiate in all 
the home 
Home Economics 


directions from into the com- 
munity. If the term 
can be enlarged to include this idea, it 
will serve as well as any other. 

When we study the development of 
home economics in our American schools, 
we find a gratifying evolution of purpose. 
The courses originally were intended for 
girls only; in fact even now girls oc- 
cupy a place of first importance. Gradu- 
ally, however, the position of boys and 
of men in the economy of the home is re- 
ceiving recognition. At first cooking and 
sewing comprised the whole of home eco- 
nomics. Millinery, laundering, 
decoration, home sanitation, home hygiene, 


home 
home nursing followed. Then instead of 
cooking and sewing, courses in foods and 
clothing were introduced. This change 
of name is of great significance because 
it indicates a considerable expansion of 
ideas. In its more recent aspects home 
economics impinges upon the departments 
of physics, chemistry, music, the graphic 
arts, the manual and industrial arts, eco 
nomics, and_ political science. Good 
leadership on the 
sional advocates of home economics may 
make this subject most influential in the 


curriculum 


part of the profes- 


development of the new 
which is sorely needed and which is now 
in the making. 

We seem to be about to enter upon a 
period of rapid and fundamental change 
in our educational procedures. Dissatis- 
faction with past achievements is plainly 
ranks of the 
even 


apparent, not only in the 
so-called liberals and radicals but 
among the most conservative members of 
the educational profession. This state of 
unrest is made the more acute by the at- 


tacks of those critics who assert that the 


schools make too heavy a drain upon 
public revenues. 

To ignore all charges and to continue 
in old ways with smug complacency are 
not marks of real leadership. As teach- 
ers and administrators we are under ob- 
ligation to re-examine our faith and our 
practice from time to time in order to 
determine their validity under new con- 
ditions. Unless we are willing to do this, 
the initiative in the control of the 


schools will pass to other hands 

We are asked, for example, whether the 
huge costs of public education have pro- 
duced commensurate results in character, 
in personal conduct, and in good citizen 
ship. Most of us, I think, are willing to 
admit that the results have not been what 
we had hoped for. We have fallen far 
ideals. We 


could 


short of our might offer 


many excuses. We 


ample, that the total social situation out- 


say, for ex- 


side of the schools has tended to nullify 
our Children thor 
oughly by example than by precept. They 


efforts. learn more 
have learned from numerous social prac- 
tices that the world of adults has stand- 
that are different from the 


ards quite 


standards of the schools The ways of 
life that 
followed universally in the community. 
This is the The 
public spends huge taxa- 


we have tried to teach are not 


great extravagance 
sums raised by 


tion in order to teach children lessons 
which that public by its own contrary ex- 
these children to 


: Until 


ramifications 


ample can not expect 


practice as adult citizens society 


in all of its manifold sets 


worthy examples for children to follow, 
measure of ineffec- 


there will be a large 


tiveness and of failure in the effort to give 


] 


fundamental training in the schools 


Fortunately there are signs of an awak- 
ening to a sense of responsibility to the 
elforts to 


Coordinated promote 


making. We 


society will 


young. 
child welfare are in thi 
that 
that its 
proper education of children and youths. 
This task is build 


ing cities, exploiting resources, 


may 


hope ultimately 


recog- 


nize most important task is the 


more important than 
natural 
wealth, seeking and 


accumulating power 


place, and more important than conquer 
ing the sea and the air 


While 


ameliorations are 


vements and 


1 


these outside m 


devel ping, it vehooves 


the schools to set their house in order. 


Unfortunately there is a wide variance of 


opinion among educational authorities 


(Continued on page 216) 
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The Appreciation Type Unit 


By 


Hazel 


Shultz 


University of Chicago 


The last in a series of articles: “Units in Home Economics” 


HE 


and science-type units, is to produce 


aim of each the practical-arts 


understanding about either the con- 
trol of some aspect of the material world 
in the one case, or of natural law, phy- 
sical conditions or social organization in 
the other. The primary aim is always an 
intellectual attitude. The appreciation 
type aims toward the cultivation of emo- 
tions. The development of taste, and the 
establishment of principles of conduct are 
in the nature of appreciation learnings. 
For the person who has not considered 
appreciation teaching 
points to keep 


the problems of 
there are at 
clearly in mind. 
appreciation type are just as much a part 
of education as aims of either 
the practical-arts or The 
values accepted by individuals as funda- 


two 
First, the aims of the 


least 


are the 
science-type. 


mental are in surprisingly large measure 
a product of the emotions rather than the 
intellect. Secondly, understanding of ele- 
ments in a situation often contributes to 
one’s emotional acceptance of a value, and 
appreciations are often developed as con- 
comitant learnings in connection with 
teaching that aims to produce intellectual 
attitudes. 

Within the field of 
there is a variety of appreciations some 
of which merit the organization of units 
cultivate them, 


home economics 


especially designed to 
others to be kept in mind as forming a 
part of the concomitant learnings of other 
units. One may cultivate taste 
in dress or in household furnishings. Ob- 
viously it is not necessary to know how 
to dressmake or tailor for either girls or 
boys to learn to exhibit good taste in the 
selection or wearing of dresses or suits. 
Nor will the mere making of dresses or 
suits be a guarantee of the cultivation of 
refined taste. The cultivation of taste is 
a distinct learning. When good taste does 
result from garment construction it is a 
and in nature 


wish to 


desirable concomitant the 
of an appreciation learning. 

If the problem is one of cultivating 
taste, let us say, in the matter of school 
dress, one does not proceed by making up 
a set of dress regulations that forbid the 
wearing of silks, furs, lip stick, colored 
nail polish, high heels and so on. In fact, 
the person who hopes to really teach 
better taste will have nothing to do with 
such rules since she knows that the re- 
action is likely to produce the most vio- 


lent and extreme offenders of good taste. 
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The teacher does, however, have some- 
thing just as definite as the set of rules. 
She has much illustrative material with 
which to produce an acceptance of better 
standards. Some of the illustrative mate- 
rial may be contributed by pupils, but a 
teacher not rely upon pupils to 
supply just what they happen to like or 
find. Some of the useful exhibit material 
will be in what she wears, some will be 
worn by pupils, some will be definitely 
modeled before the class, some garments 
or fabrics may be laid in reserve in la- 
boratory cases or boxes, some will be in 
the form of clippings from magazines, 
some in_ books, The 
cultivation of taste in school dress is in 


does 


some in posters. 
large measure a problem in seeing good 
examples and in talking or reading about 
the elements of good taste. Just as it is 
most difficult to cultivate a love for the 
world’s best music without piano, victrola 
and records, or radio and programs of 
good music, so also it is difficult to cul- 
tivate taste in dress without access to ap- 
propriate visual aids. 

The subject matter of this appreciation 
unit is selected for the purpose of cul- 
tivating taste, hence there will be a pre- 
ponderance of exhibit materials that pre- 
sent better levels of taste. The classroom 
will point to good taste, and 
informal conversation will further em- 
phasize it. For example: “In this model 
notice how the line of the skirt is con- 
tinued up through the waist and what 
this continuation of line does to the ap- 
the wearer. What soft, 
leather is in those 
Where did you find a low-heeled shoe 
with such smart, graceful lines? Did 
Jane put on rouge this morning? Really? 
It is so artistically done that I couldn’t 
tell.” In every case emphasis is directed 
toward definite results. Within a class 
there is discussion, comparison, and often 
selling of the ideal. 


exhibits 


parent size of 


beautiful ox fords. 


Group approval may be enlisted when 
one wishes to change standards as a re- 
sult of emulation. Jf the real social lead- 
ers of a class or school can be induced 
to set standards of good taste within the 
economic possibilities of any member in 
the group, a valuable asset to the teacher 
is at hand. The class studying good taste 
in dress may extend its range of influence 
in the school by exhibits of 
models and posters. 

Results are measured in many ways. 


corridor 


Tests for taste in school dress are few, if 
any, because of the illusive quality in- 
serted by fashion. However, good tests 
are possible when illustrations of fashions 
of all ages are used in making them. 
Taste rather than fad or fashion stands 
out more clearly in the historical illustra- 
tion. The evidences of improved taste 
that are of true importance as a test of 
the learning product, but that are most 
difficult to reduce to objective terms and 
incorporate into grade reports, are the 
changes in practices noticed among pupils. 
Those whose tastes have been improved 
pay more attention to clean skin, teeth, 
and nails. They are less extreme in their 
use of cosmetics. They show better taste 
in the assembling of dresses and acces- 
sories, and so on. When they have a 
chance to choose, their tastes are on the 
side of refinement. They choose the more 
retined because they feel for it. The 
compulsion is that of their own emotional 
attitude. 

Moral conduct attitudes belong to the 
appreciation type, and one finds quite too 
many to discuss separately. In fact, in- 
dividual discussion of them is unneces- 
sary. Most courses of study now list 
among their specific objectives those be- 
longing to this category. One does not 
organize a lesson or unit in which to 
discuss them. They belong to the warp 
and woof of any good school system. 
Every teacher contributes to the teaching 
of personal integrity. Reliability, punctu- 
ality, fairmindedness, neatness, order, 
cleanliness, and so on, are school wide in 
a system if they are really taught, not 
merely discussed. 

In the foods laboratory, order and sani- 
tation are a part of general procedure. 
There are definite standards that can be 
demonstrated as acceptable and contribu- 
ting to both individual and group satis- 
factions. One may be pleasant of manner 
while teaching cleanliness quite as easily 
and much more effectively than stern or 
sarcastic. Also everyone knows the pleas- 
antly humorous teacher who maintains 
standards with fun. 

Order is not a mere matter either of 
pots and pans or poster lines. Order ap- 
plies also to relationships among persons. 
Plans are worked out for equitable divi- 
sions of responsibility and proper stand- 
ards in results. To the person who ana- 
lyzes the laboratory situation there is no 
doubt as regards the question of intelli- 
gent planning upon the part of the 
teacher; but the pupil may take on la- 
boratory patterns and standards without 
rationalization. She participates satisiac- 
torily though she may not be able to 
proceed as a teacher or leader in another 
laboratory situation. To the pupil effi- 
ciently smooth management is an art, not 
a science. To her, teacher management 
may be built up on the basis of science 
but practiced as an art. 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 


Anna E. Boller 


Director, Department of Nutrition, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Chicago 


\nna Boller was born in Chicago, Illinois, and graduated 
from a Chicago high school and from the University of 
Chicago. She received her Ph.B. from that institution major- 
ing in foods and nutrition, with special work in nutrition and 
field dietetics and food chemistry research. 

After her graduation from the University, Miss Boller 
served for two years as dietitian at Central Free Dispensary, 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, then for two years as super- 
visor of nutrition for the Infant Welfare Society of Chicago. 
After this she returned to Central Free Dispensary on a part- 
time basis, in order to do graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. During this time she was very much interested 
in the American Dietetic Association, and in 1923 was ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of that organization, which po- 
sition she held for four years. This was a part-time position, 
which enabled her to keep up an active interest in her clinical 
work at the Dispensary. 

In 1927, Miss Boller resigned as Executive Secretary of the 
American Dietetic Association to become Director of the 
Department of Dietetics for John Sexton & Company, which 
position she held until 1932, when she became Director of the 
Department of Nutrition of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

For several years Miss Boller had been holding nutrition 
classes for students at Rush Medical College, and in 1933 she 
was officially appointed clinical assistant in that institution. 

Miss Boller is editor of the Department of Dietetics for 
Modern Hospital. For three years she wrote a monthly ar- 
ticle for Hospital Topics and Buyer on the subject of dietetics, 
and has contributed to various other professional publications. 

She is a member of the American Dietetic Association; 
Illinois Dietetic Association; Chicago Dietetic Association; 
American Hospital Association; American Home Economics 
Association, and The Home Economics Women in Business 


Section of the above organization. 
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Henrietta Willard Calvin 


Director of Home Economics Education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Henrietta (Willard) Calvin was born in Illinois and 
went to Kansas at 14 years of age. At the age of 15 she en 
tered Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, and remained there 
until she had finished the junior year of the “literary” course 
She then entered Kansas State College as a sophomore and 
was graduated in 1886. She was married that year and the 
next year moved to New York where her husband studied law 
at Columbia University. In 1898, following her husband's 
death, she came back to Topeka and was children’s librarian 
in the city library for two years. She returned to Kansas 
State College as librarian in 1901. In 1903 she became pro- 
fessor of domestic science, which position she held until 
1908, leaving here to take the position of professor of home 
economics at Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana. In 1912 
she went to Oregon State College as Dean of Home Eco- 
nomics and in 1915 became Specialist in Home Economics fot 
the Federal Bureau of Education at Washington, D. C 

When Home Economics was made a separate division in 
the Philadelphia public schools in 1922, Mrs. Calvin was in 
vited to take charge of it, and now has the supervision of all 
home economics instruction in that city of some 2,000,000 
persons. 

In 1925 the Home Economics building at Kansas State Col 
lege was officially christened “Calvin Hall,” and fittingly 
named for the woman who was most largely responsible for 
the planning of the structure, and the organization of the 
courses of domestic science and domestic art on a basis so 
comprehensive as to make the new quarters imperative 

Mrs. Calvin has five children scattered from the West 


Indies to Detroit, and from Indiana to Florida 
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British Campaign Against Malnutrition 
Amongst Children 


HE Children’s Minimum Campaign 

was initiated in Great Britain at the 

beginning of February, 1934, with 
the object of bringing together those who 
believed that a first charge upon the re- 
turning prosperity of the country should 
be the health of its children. 

The committee put forward a four-fold 
policy which it urged upon the govern- 
ment:—(1) To provide that a daily ra- 
tion of fresh, clean milk should be made 
available for all children attending state- 
aided schools, and for younger children 
through the Public Health Department. 
(2) To make compulsory instead of per- 
missive the powers of local authorities 
under the Education Act, 1921, to provide 
school meals for children, who, by rea- 
son of the poverty of their parents, are 
inadequately fed. (3) To increase sub- 
stantially the allowances for the children 
of unemployed persons. (4) To encour- 
age the extension on municipal housing 
estates of schemes of rent rebates where 
the family income is insufficient for mini- 
mum needs. 

The committee asked for the co-opera- 
tion of organizations and individuals who 
approved the general aim of the cam- 
paign, and obtained a very strong body 
of support from organizations interested 
in child life and social welfare, the press, 
and from members of the general public. 
The number of organizations supporting 
the committee has now grown to thirty- 
three. 

A meeting was held in the House of 
Commons on February 15th, 1934, at 
which it was resolved to ask the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation. A dep- 
utation, supported by Members of Parlia- 
ment, and representatives of organiza- 
tions, was received by the Prime Minister, 
the Ministers of Labour and of Health, 
the Parliamentary Secretaries of the 
Boards of Education and of Agriculture. 
The deputation received a sympathetic 
hearing and was invited to approach the 
ministers of each of the departments con- 
cerned separately. 

A meeting, to which supporting soci- 
eties were invited to send representatives, 
was held on March 15th, 1934, at which 
an amplified statement of policy was ap- 
proved defining in great detail the adminis- 
trative and legislative changes which the 
Children’s Minimum Campaign believed 
to be necessary for the furtherance of its 
objects. The relevant sections of this 
statement formed the basis of the de- 
mands which were subsequently put to 
the Government Departments. 
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During the last fortnight of that month, 
a deputation accompanied by a number of 
Members of Parliament of all parties, 
presented a written memorandum on sub- 
sistence needs to the Minister of Labour 
urging that the allowance laid down by the 
Unemployment Board should be at least 
sufficient to satisfy the minimum require- 
ments of healthy living and should be 
drawn up on a scientific basis in con- 
sultation with expert opinion. The Min- 
ister in reply signified his agreement with 
the basis proposed by the committee, say- 
ing that he did not see, in fact, what 
other basis the Board could adopt. 

In June, 1934, the Government’s Milk 
Bill came up for second reading. At the 
very outset of the campaign the commit- 
tee had secured from the Milk Market- 
ing Board the assurance that if the gov- 
ernment would co-operate they were pre- 
pared to offer milk for the schools at 
greatly reduced prices and the Board 
urged the committee to obtain as much 
evidence as possible of a public demand 
for this. The wide publicity given in the 
press to the first points on the Children’s 
Committee programme—that a daily ration 
of milk should be available for school 
children, and for younger children 
through the Public Health Department 
—showed how strongly public opinion 
was in favor of the children’s benefiting 
from the surplus milk at the disposal of 
the Board. It was satisfactory that when 
the Government’s Milk Proposals were 
issued they made part of the grant to the 
milk industry conditional on the supply 
of cheap milk to schools. As, however, 
the financial provision only permitted of 
this being provided for two to three 
million children, the committee, after very 
careful consideration and after consulting 
the constituent organizations, arrived at 
the conclusion that only by supplying 
free milk to the six million children in 
elementary schools both in term time, and 
in the holidays, would the full benefits of 
the scheme be reaped, either by the chil- 
dren, or by the farmers. A memérandum 
was circularized to Members of Parlia- 
ment putting forward the Peasons for 
this, and urging that the whole amount 
of the subsidy shotild be used to increase 
the consumption among children rather 
than in encouraging the further produc- 
tion of milk for manufacture. The in- 
formation supplied by the committee was 
used by speakers in the debate and re- 
ferred to by the Minister. No amend- 
ment was carried, however, which would 


by 
D. M. Northcroft 


Editor, ‘‘Housecraft,” 


London, England. 


give effect to the committee’s proposals, 
though they may bear fruit later. 

During the budget debates on the re- 
storation of the unemployment cut a 
table was circulated showing that, even 
with the restoration, the rate of benefit 
was still inadequate for families. 

A memorandum on the scale of needs, 
by Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P. (English 
Universities), was submitted to the Un- 
employment Assistance Board in July, 
1934. This was followed up by Supple- 
mentary memoranda on (1) the evidence 
on malnutrition, and (2) observations on 
the report of the chief medical officer. 
Both these memoranda have been printed 
as leaflets, and there is a fairly good de- 
mand for them. 

The Children’s Committee obtained the 
signatures of sixteen leading medical and 
physiological experts to a statement on 
the determination of needs which was 
sent in to the Unemployment Board, and 
as a letter to the press; fifty organiza- 
tions were asked to approach both the 
3oard and the Unemployment Statutory 
Committee. 

During the whole campaign continuous 
efforts are made to secure publicity. A 
very good press has resulted—which has 
included contributed articles in the Man- 
chester Guardian, the New Statesman, and 
many of the specialist journals; leading 
articles in the Times, Manchester Guar- 
dian, Daily Herald, Lancet, etc. The com- 
ments in the medical papers have been 
specially valuable. The officers and the 
Organizing Committee of the Children’s 
Minimum Campaign try to keep the sup- 
porting societies in touch with the work, 
without troubling them with too many 
meetings, through letters and the circular- 
ization of memoranda, There is also a 
good deal of miscellaneous business such 
as advising organizations who wish to ap- 
proach their local authorities, supplying 
information to speakers, etc. One inter- 
esting “by-product” has been the volun- 
tary schere started in Bath to supply 
milk to children under school age at 2 
wholesale price. 

The main activity of the Children’s 
Committee, during 1935, has been in pre- 
senting to the Milk Marketing Board a 
memorandum urging the supply of cheap 
milk to children under school age, and to 
nursing mothers. This memorandum is 
now being explored by the Board. 
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LEASANT and cheerful surround- 
ings are undeniably important in or- 
der that a meal be eaten and digested 

in the proper manner. Such an atmos- 

phere is present in the dining hall of The 

Rye High School. The burnt orange- 

colored drapes hung over the large airy 

windows give a warm, cozy air 

to the room. Soft-green walls 

and vases of flowers on each 

table cause spring to linger on 

through the year. During the 

garden season the students 

keep the vases filled with fresh 

flowers. In the winter pots of 

wandering jew grace the long 

oak tables. 

Each table is a sort of fam- 

ily group with a teacher at the 

head of the table and a waiter 

at the foot. Pupils and teacher 

engage freely in conversation 

forgetting for a while the work 

of the schoolroom. 

The waiters, who are stu- 

dents, come to the dining hall 

about ten minutes before the 

lunch period. Short tan coats 

are worn to distinguish them 

other students and 

each carries a towel. They 

prepare their tables putting 

plates and milk straws ready 

for the children who bring 

their lunches from home. Each 

places his teacher’s lunch on 

the table ready for her when 

she comes in. She previously 

has written out her choice 

from a prepared menu posted 

on bulletin boards in the hall 

as no advertising is to be seen in the din- 

ing hall. After the meal is over, the 

waiters remove the dishes from the tables 
and take them to the washing kitchen, 


from the 


wipe the tables, and place the plates ready 
for the next group. A different group of 
waiters is put on duty every two weeks. 
Nearly every boy has an opportunity to 
be a learn to others 
politely and courteously. 

In the Rye High School, it was found 


waiter and serve 


necessary to have three lunch groups. At 
11:21 until 11:47 the eighth grade pupils 
have their lunch. From 11:47 until 12:18 
the ninth and tenth grades have theirs. 
The eleventh and twelfth grades have 
their lunch from 12:18 until 12:44. This 
schedule runs on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
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by 
Edith E. Johnston 


High School Cafeteria Diyector 
Rye, New York 
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Thursdays. On Wednesdays and Fri- 
days the first group has their lunch at 
11:34 until 12:04. 
12:04 until 12:34, and group three from 
12:34 until 1:04. 


no interest to the reader but it is 


Group two eats from 


Perhaps this schedule 
is of 
because it 


not altogether unimportant 


shows how one school got around the 
problem of serving lunch to approximately 
eight hundred people within the short 
est possible time and without too much 
rushing and running around. 
When the children come in, 


their 


they go to 


the counter and place choice of 
foods on a tray and take their lunch to 
the table. 
every two weeks. 
posted on bulletin boards at the entrance 


Table assignments are changed 
The assignments are 


| a a ee ee 


ining Hall 


hall. Of 
bring their own lunch. 


of the dining course, many 
In that case they 
remove the wrappings, place their sand- 
wiches on the plates already at the table, 
and put the papers in containers conveni- 
ently located in the dining hall 

After fifteen minutes, the pupils may 
hall. 


dismisses her 


Each 
table 
have 


leave the dining 
teacher 
when all its occupants 

This 


prevents a 


finished eating system, 


therefore, hurried 
meal and teaches the children 
politeness and courtesy without 
them realizing they are being 
“taught.” We have no special 


“company manners” here but 


always have good manners 


Almost 


guests and 


every day there are 


they have never 


found good lacking, 


manners 


for to the children here proper 


manners are as habitual as 
putting on their shoes. 

One aspect of the dining hall 
and kitchen is its spotlessness 
bright 


and clean, equipment. 


The mothers or any visitor to 


the school may Inspect the 
cooking at any 


The 


with 


kitchen and 
time during the day 
kitchen is all white tile 


chromium tables, work benches, 


and sinks. The equipment in 


the dining hall (the counters, 
coffee urns, etc.) is nickel and 
always as shiny as a mirror. 

\ great 
offered in the cafeteria 


food is 
The 


y day and 


variety ol 


menu is changed eve 
different lishes are 
Follow 


menu for one day: 


many 
served in the course of a month 


ing is a sample 
.10¢ 
20. 


Cream tomato soup with saltines 
Fish plate lunch.. 
Salmon loaf with egg sauce 
Creamed peas and carrots 
sweet 


Meat plate 


Chicken a la king 


potatoes 


lunch 


Creamed peas and carro 
Sweet potatoes 
Chicken a la king 
Salmon loaf with egg sauce 
Creamed peas and carrots 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Mashed potatoes and gravy 


Noodles au 


gratin 





SALADS 
Potato and pimento 
Fruit and French dressing 
Chicken and celery 
SANDWICHES 
Minced egg 
Swiss cheesc 
Ham 
DESSERTS 
Deep dish apple pic. 
Rice custard 
Sponge cake with strawberry whip.... 
Fruit cup 
Vanilla ice cream with fudge sauce.... 
Strawberry ice cream 
3uttered pecan ice cream 
Wheat muffins.. 
Cottage cheese.. 
Bananas 
Brownies 
Apples 


Cocomalt 
Orange juice 


Everything here is made and prepared 
in the school kitchen under the super- 
vision of a dietician. All pies, cakes, 
muffins, etc., are home made. Only the 
bread is bought. The cafeteria is run on 
a paying basis with no financial help from 
the board of education. All expenses, in- 
cluding salaries, are paid out of the pro- 
ceeds from the lunches. Whatever balance 
remains at the end of the school yea: is 
used to replace equipment and supplies. 

Preparing and cooking the meal for the 
school children is not the end of the day’s 
work for the women in the cafeteria. Be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, the children may buy ice cream, 
cookies, and sandwiches after their physi- 
cal education classes. Also, there must 
be the preparation and cooking for the 
many dinners that are held in the dining 
hall. Besides school affairs there are 
outside groups that utilize the cafeteria. 

The Rye Community Chest holds sev- 
eral dinners there during their campaign. 
The United Hospital holds their annual 
receptions in honor of graduating nurses 
in the cafeteria. 

Rye’s annual Mothers and Daughters 
dinner, and Fathers and Sons dinner 
sponsored by the Mothers’ Guild and 
Dads’ Club, respectively, are the largest 
of these affairs. The former honors the 
girls hockey teams and the latter the 
football team. Of course, there are 
guests of honor at both these dinners and 
all are well known in their field. 

The Rye High School has often been 
honored by the presence of some well 
known celebrity at the many dinners held 
in its dining hall, but never was the 
honor so great as when last spring the 
Woman's Club entertained at tea the First 
Lady of the Land, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. We were more than thrilled, 
and hustled and bustled for weeks to pre- 
pare for our most honored guest. Plants 
and flowers galore decorated the dining 
As for the 


hall where tea was served. 
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repast itself, it would take too long to 
write about it. There were every kind of 
cakes, cookies, sandwiches, etc., that the 
club could think of to make it a tea to 
be remembered. Mrs. Daniel O’Day (New 
York State’s representative-at-large), a 
member of the Rye Board of Education, 
was present at this tea as at many other 
affairs at the school. She takes a great 


interest in our affairs here, and it was 
largely through her influence that we were 
able to entertain Mrs. Roosevelt. 

I have tried to present to the reader a 
complete and interesting picture of our 
high school kitchen and dining hall, which 
has been rated one of the best in the 
country, along with the rest of the school, 
since it was opened in September, 1931. 





Money Making in Home Economics Departments 


By 
Edna von Berge 
Dayton, Ohio 


Scan the Home Economics course of 
study of any university or college, and 
you will find a wide variety of elective 
or required subjects offered. No school, 
however, includes a course in “Money 
Making,” which would be of inestimable 
value to the teacher who is constantly 
confronted with this important problem. 

No department is so adequately equipped 
that new purchases from time to time 
can be ignored. The up-to-date teacher, 
in order to simplify, modernize, her teach- 
ing, to correlate school with home 
projects, and to provide the maximum 
amount of interest for the student, is 
constantly in need of illustrative material, 
new dishes, books, linen, table setting ac- 
cessories, baby and nursing equipment, 
and numerous other articles which the 
school is often unable to supply. It thus 
becomes the responsibility of the teacher 
to secure funds for the purchase of these 
essentials. 

Such schemes as these offer good profit 
and can be introduced in many schools: 
1. Noon lunches for teachers, planned, 

prepared and served by the students 

of the classes are especially popular 


where there is no school cafeteria, or 
nearby restaurants or tea rooms. Waf- 
fle lunches are favorites, involve little 
expense and thus result in considerable 
profit. 

2. Pupils and teachers alike respond 
readily to the after school sales of 
candies and foods to appease that af- 
ter school hunger. Penny foods are 
especially popular and include suckers, 
sugared crisp waffles, cookies, pretzels, 
popcorn balls, and candy. Five cent 
ice cream suckers, cones, or home- 
made candy sell well occasionally. Hot 
dog or hot hamburg sandwiches during 
the winter months sell well. 

A check room at dances, P.T.A. 
meetings, adult classes, school plays 
and parties, bring in the nickels and 
dimes that make the needed dollars. 
Very little effort is required for this 
money making scheme, which proves 
especially profitable during the winter 
months or on rainy days. 

At intermissions of school programs, 
ice cream suckers, cones, and five cent 
bags of home made candy sell nicely. 
After school shows of the vaudeville 
type, well advertised in advance, with 
low admission fee, attract a good-sized 
crowd. A three-cent show results in a 
greater profit than a five-cent show, 
so experience has proved. 
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Grape-fruit seeds planted in gay little 
10-cent store pots, sell readily espe- 
cially among teachers for school room 
decorations. The seeds grow up into 
very charming ivy-like plants if planted 
one-fourth inch down in good soil with 
small pebbles or broken crockery placed 
in the bottom of the flower pot to 
act as drainage. 

At basket-ball and football games, hot 
dog and hamburg sandwiches are 
guaranteed money makers. Five-cent 
sandwiches, using the small rolls and 
small “weiners” sell better than 10-cent 
sandwiches. 

Department stores in large cities are 
usually willing to sponsor fashion 
shows and do not object if tickets for 
admission are sold at low prices. Us- 
ing students as models usually in- 
sures a larger crowd. 

A school room cookie jar, filled with 
cookies which pupils may buy before 
classes begin, or which they may eat as 
an accompaniment to something they 
have cooked in class, sell for a penny 
and make considerable profit. 


The Lunchroom As a 
Lending Agency 
By Dorothy E. Brevoort 


In our school there is an attitude that 
any utensil needed unexpectedly or any- 
thing which has not been provided for 
ahead of time can be procured in the 
cafeteria. Further, it is felt that the cafe- 
teria should be more than willing to com- 
ply with these requests. In many in- 
stances the borrower feels no obligation 
to return articles promptly, if at all until 
requested. We have had a number of 
losses, cases of things returned damaged 
as well as a great deal of inconvenience 
due to this, At graduation time or when 
the various school activities are in full 
swing articles are borrowed wholesale and 
it is difficult to keep track of them. 

As a result of this we keep a notebook 
in which the name of the article borrowed, 
the name of the borrower and the date 
are recorded. In this way if they are 
not returned within a reasonable time it 
is possible to trace them. If lost or 
damaged, it is understood that the bor- 
rower is held responsible. 

It would seem that this same plan might 
well be adopted in many home economics 
departments where similar trouble is en- 
countered Scissors, thread, pins and 
other items have a way of being borrowed 
from sewing rooms, while cooking teach- 
ers are faced with the problem of keep- 
ing track of kitchen articles. A simple 
system such as this might save much an- 
noyance and many anxious moments. One 
student each term could be appointed 
“keeper of the record” and charged with 
the responsibility of following up tardy 
returns. 
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New Equipment for the School Cafeteria 


A pressure cooker, inexpensive in price 
and efficient in operation, is almost a ne- 
cessity in the small school cafeteria, in 
the home economics laboratory, the prac- 
tice house kitchen and the home kitchen. 
Such a one is pictured—the body is made 
of steel covered baked porcelain 
enamel. The cover is of highly polished 
tinned steel and is equipped with a gasket 
makes the joint 


with 


under the rim which 
steam-tight. There is a one-piece pat- 
ented closing device which will automati- 
cally release any excess steam pressure. 
A control valve in the cover is a further 
safety device. It is possible to get a pres- 
sure of steam up to 25 pounds, thus re- 


(Courtesy Burpee Can Sealer 


The double boiler insert saves fuel and can 
be used in many ways in the cafeteria. 


ducing the time of cooking. The cooker 
pictured has a liquid capacity of 14 quarts 
and a canning capacity of 17 pint tin cans 
or 7 quart glass jars. 

Roasts, stews, boiled ham, soups, rice, 
swiss steak and all the cheaper cuts of 
meat can be very satisfactorily cooked in 
a pressure cooker with a great saving of 
fuel. The higher temperature and the 
steam pressure the fiber of the 
meat, and cooks cereals and vegetables in 


softens 


shorter time. 

A unique feature of this pressure cooker 
is the double boiler inset that may be used 
with it. This operates at a temperature 
of 212 to 250 degrees produced by using 
steam under pressure. Water is placed in 
the cooker, the double boiler set in place 
and clamped down and heat applied until 
the temperature reaches the desired de- 
gree or pressure as indicated on the pres- 
sure gauge. 

The double 
utensil of tinned steel, about 6% inches 
deep, 10% inches in diameter and has a 
capacity of 8 liquid quarts. It is made 
with a collar about 1% inches wide that 
extends outward at right angles to the 
walls and fits into the pressure 
cooker. The collar is fitted with a gasket 
on the under side which makes a steam- 
On the collar are two wooden 


boiler is a bowl shaped 


side 


tight joint. 
handles and the pressure gauge as well 
as a control valve. There is a close fit- 
ting cover, which, however, is not attached 


(Courtesy Burpee an Sealer Ce 


An_ inexpensive and efficient pressure 
cooker is almost a necessity. 


that 1s, foods may 


be iler 


to the double boiler 
be cooked in the double 
without the cover. 

The double boiler is 


soups or sauces, tor custards, salad dress- 


with or 


useful for cream 


It is also fine 
chili 


and other products that must be 


ings or any similar food. 

Sauce 
cooked 
down for some time with consequent dan- 
ger of cooked 
in one-third the time in the pressure dou 


for making jams, preserves, 


burning. Cereals may be 
ble boiler; jams and preserves are also 


cooked than in an open 


more quickly 
kettle and with no danger of burning. 
The double boiler is particularly useful 
in keeping foods hot, such as soups, stews, 
roasts, etc., when a steam table is not 
available, as for instance, in a small cafe 


teria or in rural school lunch rooms. 


New Ideas for the Cafeteria 
The 


on the 


manager 1S 


that 


alert school cafeteria 
look-out for 


help maintain active interest in the cafe- 


new ideas will 
a place in which stu 
dents and teachers prefer to eat. Fresh 
plants all 


teria and make it 


paint, curtains 
add to the 
but sometimes more 


new growing 


attractiveness *of the room, 


than that is needed 


The lunch period, above all, should be 


tonic as well as restful in its reaction, 


a period of the day eagerly anticipated 


by the hungry. Surprises and variations 


from the usual procedure offer this needed 


stimulant. Rearranging tables and chairs 


from time to time prevents monotony 
Extending the tables from the wall in 


Pullman fashion is a popular placement 


making for more privacy for individual 


groups and breaking up the large ones 


with the resulting loud chatting back and 
forth 
good victrola records if radio equipment 


An occasional radio program, or 
is not provided, keys up the dulled spirits. 
floor 
appealing skits, sponsored by pupils, keeps 
and 


\ frequent: high type show or 


patronage, enthusiasm, 
All of 


largely to the much desired aim of the 


up cafeteria 


meal enjoyability these contribute 


school towards securing student health, 


scholarship 
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Education of the Consumer 
(Continued from page 201) 


This 
and 


their customer’s desires for facts. 
movement interest 
support. 

As a part of the equipment for con- 
sumer buying, consumers need a lot of 
simple tests that they may apply to goods 
to determine whether they will satisfy 
their requirements or not. The consum- 
ers of a generation ago probably knew 
more about such simple tests for such 
merchandise as they bought than con- 
sumers do today. The careful shopper 
back in the 1890’s when buying yard goods, 
for example, rubbed them with her linen 
handkerchief to 
colors were fast or not; held the goods 


deserves your 


determine whether the 


up to the light to see how closely they 
were woven and to detect filling, if any, 
and applied her thumb knuckles to test 
the both warp and 
woof. So far as possible such tests need 
to be devised for use with present day 
goods under modern trading conditions. 


tensile strength of 


Home economists need to give serious 
thought to the problem of devising such 
tests or that consumers 
use when buying goods. 

5. A development of consumer inter- 
est in political and economic movements 
affecting consumer. Until very recently 
consumers have been but mere pawns in 
3anking laws, 


indications can 


the great game of politics. 
financial legislation, labor laws and tariff 
laws have been enacted, in a great many 
instances, in the interests of special groups 
with little or 
such 
instances special concessions have been 


no thought of the effect of 
laws on consumers. In numerous 
sought which, if granted, would have to 
be paid for in full by the consumer. 

No better illustration of the need for 
consumer watchfulness in political and 
economical affairs could be provided than 
the experience we have just had during 
the past two years with the NRA. Bene- 
ficent in NRA 
opened the door to industries and trades 
to organize and make regulations for the 
elimination of unfair trading conditions. 
Many of these groups interpreted this per- 
mission as the right to fix and regulate 
these 


its general purposes, the 


prices Invariably regulations 
raised prices. 

The the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board in the NRA proved a God- 
send to the consuming public of the coun- 
try. The Advisory Board 


consistently opposed all of such provi- 


presence of 


Consumers’ 


sions. 
in preventing the enactment of price pro- 
visions in the codes, but they were suc- 
cessful in putting the consumers’ opposi- 
tion in the this record has 
remained to embarrass the price fixers. 
6. The development of a philosophy 
of use of consumer goods to insure the 
The education of the 


They were not always successful 


record and 


utmost satisfaction. 
consumer in the knowledge of the quali- 
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ties and uses of goods as well as in the 
art of buying, will still be far from com- 
plete unless supplemented by training in 
the art of getting the utmost satisfaction 
from goods purchased and used. This 
country is full of people who are con- 
tinually striving for economic, social or 
political objectives, who are in a continual 
mental turmoil of dissatisfaction, who are 
struggling to get and worrying about 
things they do not have, to such an extent 
that they have neither time, nor energy, 
nor appreciation of the possibility of us- 
ing satisfactorily what they now have. 

This is not said in opposition to re- 
form and to efforts to secure improve- 
ments, but most of us have probably been 
over educated to dissatisfaction with our 
present conditions without remedies for 
the dissatisfaction. Many, perhaps most, 
people spend most of their lives in ef- 
forts to reach higher and more expensive 
standards of living and so completely miss 
the opportunity to live according to the 
standards which they can afford. 

This, in my opinion, is a fundamental 
which the education of the 
sumer must correct. We need not re- 
tard progress nor dampen personal ambi- 
tion, but we must try to understand for 
ourselves, and help others to understand, 
that life consists of a series of todays. 
Attempts to live too much either in the 
past, or in the future, are likely to prove 
unsatisfactory. Peace and contentment 
must rest upon a satisfactory adjustment 
with our todays. If we are to live we 
must live today and today and _ today. 
Yesterday is past. not 
come. The only reality is today. 


error con- 


Tomorrow has 

We are passing through a period of 
trouble and unrest much of which is due 
to the economic conditions. We shall 
probably get out of the present business 
depression, but that will not mean that the 
problems of consumer satisfaction will 
There are those who believe 
forward in an 


be solved. 
that we are soon to go 
era of increased production and higher 
standards of living than have ever been 
enjoyed before. Much as I would like 
to see this outcome, I do not have much 
hope that this will prove true. Changes 
in distribution of income may, and prob- 
occur. Consumers may get 
dollars, but income, that is 
purchasing power, is not so certain to be 


ably will, 


more real 
improved, 

When the difficulties of increasing real 
purchasing power become apparent we 
are likely to have a surge of public in- 
terest in a better and fuller sense of 
such purchasing power as there is. This 
will be the great opportunity for the home 
economists to render service. Home ec- 
onomics holds the key to the problems of 
better uses of incomes. So long as 
there are high hopes and rosy promises 
of increasing incomes people will natur- 


ally give their attention in that direc- 


tion. With the passing of economic rain- 
bows and the passing of the hopes of 
widespread improvement in incomes, the 
minds of the people will turn to the sub- 
stantial advantages of better living on the 
same or lower incomes offered by home 
economists. Formerly an increase in fam- 
ily income of $300 or $400 a year made it 
possible to raise the standard of living 
several notches. Home economists can 
show how to accomplish the same result 
without increases in income. So long as 
increases in incomes came easily one 
could not blame consumers for bending 
their efforts to take advantage of them. 
Now that increases in incomes are dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, one may look 
forward to an enthusiastic and sound de- 
velopment of interest in home economics. 

The outlook for consumer education 
is today brighter than at any time be- 
fore in its history. Its opportunities for 
service are greater than ever before. Its 
place in the past was somewhat secondary 
in most educational systems. If one may 
judge by the logic of events it will soon 
be recognized as the most vital and most 
important subject in the whole course of 
study. 


The Government and Consumer 
(Continued from page 205) 


merce and Agriculture and_ necessarily 
must not conflict with interests of indus- 
trial and agricultural producers. 

The many publications of the govern- 
ment include technical publications re- 
porting results of research, statistical in- 
formation, information covering legisla- 
tion proposed and passed, activities of the 
various government agencies, popular ma- 
terial of interest to many different groups. 
Most of the publications are very access- 
ible without cost or upon payment of a 
small Others are quite generally 
available in libraries. 


ree. 


The Consumer’s Responsibility 


Unfortunately in the past more atten- 
tion has been given by the government to 
the interests of producers than to those 
of consumers. Therefore the protection 
and assistance provided consumer-buyers 
today cannot be considered adequate. 
Hence great responsibility rests upon us 
to increase this assistance and protection. 

Consumer-buyers must assume responsi- 
bility for promoting more adequate laws 
protecting consumers. The passage of 
the does not, however, solve our 
problems. We must see that the laws 
are adequately enforced, that sufficient 
funds are provided, that officials are hon- 
est and energetic in enforcing the laws. 
We must cooperate in reporting violations 
of the laws. And in addition, we must 
make known our needs and desires for 
adequate and unbiased information alout 
qualities of goods in the market. 
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- Why limit yourself to cheap, 
doubtful Baking Powder... 





when dependable Royal costs so little? | 


HE NEXT TIME you teach 
cup cakes, use this practical and 
interesting variation. 

Figure out for your pupils the cost 
of the materials needed to make a 
batch of 24 cup cakes—shortening, 
sugar, eggs, milk, flourand flavoring. 

Then point out how trifling is the 
amount of baking powder needed— 
2!, teaspoons. 

Actually the cost of the Royal 
Baking Powder comes to only /¢/ 

That’s a pretty small amount, isn’t 
it? Especially for the finer flavor, 
more even texture and uniformly su- 
perior results insured by Royal Bak- 
ing Powder. 
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Royal contains the finest baking 
powder ingredient—Cream of Tar- 
tar, a pure fruit product from ripe 
grapes. That’s why Royal has been 
the standard of quality and whole- 
someness for over 65 vears. 
* * * 

DON’T RISK FAILURES and wasted 
ingredients in your classroom demon- 
strations. Insist on Royal. 

And show your pupils that, for fine 
results in home bak- 
ing, it pays to use the 
best — Royal Baking 
Powder. 


@ Royal is the only nationally 
distributed baking powder 
made with Cream of Tartar, 
a natural fruit product de- 
rived from grapes. 








Approximate costs of ingredients 
for 24 Perfect Cup Cakes 


% cup butter 

1% cups sugar 

i Pe TTT eee ere ey Terre ee Te 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

2% cups pastry flour 

% cup milk 

2% teaspoons Royal Baking Powder ... 


Total 
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FREE KITCHEN HELPS | 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage. 
Home Economics Department A-7 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Coffee Merchants for Over 50 Years 
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Home Economics In the 
Curriculum 
(Continued from paye 207) 


concerning the appropriate method to use. 
Some would have no patterns for youth 
to follow the 
orderly unfolding of developing life un- 
According to 


and would depend upon 
der a suitable environment. 
the theory of this group of thinkers, the 
task of the school is to study and sup- 
ply the proper environment, including de- 
sirable materials for study. They of 
course would decide what is desirable and 
what is not, although they would stimu- 
late children to use their own initiative 
in finding and selecting. 

Another view of educational function, 
sometimes called the theory of indoctrina- 
tion, assumes that adults have discovered 
certain patterns which it is desirable for 
children to understand and to follow. 
This latter 


practice quite 


view has prevailed in school 
generally. The criticism 
leading to the making of 
that there 
omissions in the 
Instead of 


which is now 
the 
been 
of the 
those which are well within the range of 


new curriculum § is have 


serious selection 
patterns choosing 
child experience and which have a direct 
bearing upon daily life, we have tended 
to emphasize the importance of master- 
which ab- 
sig- 
\rithmetic, read 


ing racial achievements are 


stract and lacking in challenging 
nificance to the young. 
ing, geography, history, and the other so 
called academic subjects on both the lower 
levels, constitute a priceless 
But 
sole heritage. They represent mastery in 
the the intellect. Other rich 
legacies come down to us in the 


form of social and political institutions. 


and higher 


racial heritage they are not our 


realm of 


have 


To ignore or even to minimize these is 
to count as of little present value those 
centuries of painful struggle and striving 
through which by slow degrees we have 
come to be what we are. 

It is the comparative neglect of some 
of these important social institutions that 
thrown educational system out 


has our 


of balance. The serious consequences of 


this neglect are now stimulating a de 


mand for new materials and methods. 


Thus we shall find ourselves in the near 
self-defense to 
the 


future forced in sheer 


ask what responsibilities rest upon 


schools to preserve the patterns of indi- 
free institutions 


vidual and of 


whereby men govern themselves through 


liberty 


political machinery of their own making; 
and we. shall in particular 
what sort of responsibility rests upon the 
the the 
home wherein man and wife and children 
loyalty constitute a 


have to ask 


schools to preserve pattern of 


in love and social 


unit to which centuries of experience 


have given incontestable validity. If we 


are unwilling to admit into the curricu- 


lum those studies which deal directly 


with these social patterns, then we shall 
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Send for Price List 


$550 
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with 
Cutter 
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Chicago 


SUPPLIES CO. 
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AN ANALYTIC 
SEWING SCALE 


By Marcia L. Winn 


Sixteen charts and text ex- 
plaining this new analytic scale 
for machine sewing. Full-size 
photographie charts, 11 inches 
square, show actual French and 
fell seams, mitred corners, bind- 


ings and facings. 


Mrs. Winn worked out these 
charts at Pennsylvania State 
College. The samples selected 
for the scale were judged by a 
committee of experts. 


Coming to you with the en- 
dorsement of teachers and edu- 
cators in the home economics 
field, you have the added as- 
surance that the scale meets the 
tests of modern theory and prac- 
tical experience. 

The sets are furnished in 
loose-leaf form, each chart on 
heavy paper, for permanent 
use. Included in the set is the 
text of Mrs. Winn’s article which 
explains charts and their use. 


Price 70c a set, postpaid. 
Send remittance to: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York City 


(ome to WASHINGTON 


Train for a Fine Hotel Position 
Graduates Earning Substantial Salaries 











Good positions in the Hotel industry for trained women. 
Steady work. Promotion rapid. You can qualify for 
one of these places through the Lewis Hotel Training 
Schools—only institution of its kind in the world. 
Enjoy the attractions of beautiful Washington while 
you are training. Qualify in 4 months- 
: hotel equipment under expert instructors. 
National Placement Service aids graduates 
tain fine positions in Hotels, Clubs, Schools, 
‘aurants and Cafeterias at no 
cost. New day classes start Septem 
ber and October. Advance registra- 
tions heavy. Write for free cutalog 
at once, 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Division RLH-9658, Washington, D.C. 


Send for FREE Book 
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be under the painful necessity of 
proving that our intellectual _ herit- 
age is so valuable that we can afford to 
ignore everything else. In the long run, 
if not immediately, we are likely through 
the exercise of good judgment to balance 
our curriculum by giving due recognition 
to all phases of life appropriate to chil- 
dren and essential to social continuity. 
This situation it is that presents an un- 
usual opportunity and a clear challenge 
to teachers and to supervisors of home 
You are concerned with the 
These problems 


economics. 
problems of the home. 
are not material only; they are social, 
moral, esthetic, economic, and_ spiritual. 
Nor are these problems of interest and 
of importance to girls and women only; 
they are of equal concern to’ boys and 
girls and to men and women. Of course 
there will be differentiation of treatment 
home there 


just as in the well-ordered 


will be a division of labor. In order that 
the total problems of the home may be 
adequate consideration, it seems 
that 


economics and of industrial arts be uni- 


given 
desirable the department of home 
fied in some manner that will be helpful 
to both. If we had a department of 
ethics in the schools, it should become a 
part of the merger. The readiest solution 
is to make the teaching of ethics a part 
of the obligation of every teacher of 
industrial 
which is 


home and of 


The 


economics 
kind of 


curriculum here 


arts.°* 


proposed assumes that a unified program 
dealing with the home be required of all 
boys and girls. It is sufficiently compre- 
hensive to begin in the early years of 
the elementary school and to extend up- 
ward through all the years of youth. A 
sufficient number of teachers adequately 
prepared to conduct this program is not 
at present available. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to make small beginnings and 
to proceed slowly until the teacher-train- 
ing institutions can meet the demand 

I am aware that sharp criticism is likely 
to be directed against these proposals. 
It will be said, for example, that the pro- 
gram as proposed would tend to indoc- 
trinate children with 


ideas at the very time when the validity 


and youths fixed 
of the home as a social unit is in serious 
question. The Russian experiment will be 
cited as a conservative 


warning against 


doctrines. The American practice of em- 
ploying large numbers of married women 
in offices, shops, and factory will be given 
as another instance of change. 

There is no final dogmatic answer to 
these criticisms. Experiment and change 
are continuous. It seems, however, that 
sometimes the opposition to orderly de 
velopment as a consequence of social evo 
lution springs from nothing else than a 
desire for change for its own sake. Such 
opposition must be accepted as a part of 
the problem of those who believe in the 
values My 


continuity of established 


own imagination can not view with com- 
placency the picture of a time when chil- 
shall be taken their 
and reared in institutions supported by 


dren from parents 
the state; nor can it remain undisturbed 
by the suggestion that for the fixed re- 
lationship and loyalty of man and wife 
shall be substituted the promiscuity which 
knows no loyalty and recognizes no duty 

What the future holds in store, we do 
not know; but we know that in the 


present the home is an established insti 


tution which the American school is ob 


ligated to support. As a 
the past it is of at least equal importance 


heritage from 
with mathematics, which also is a heritage 
from the past. No one proposes to reject 
Euclidian geometry because there is a 
possible non-Euclidian geometry with to- 
tally When the 
fourth dimension is established as a prac 
tical shall 


dimensional mathematics, but not before 


different conclusions. 


fact, we discard our three 

In conclusion I return to the beginning 
Home economics is a fundamental in the 
The 


methods and new materials from this de 


curriculum. introduction of new 


partment will tend to restore the balance 


to a school program which now over- 


emphasizes the intellectual and tends to 
Leadership waits upon 


that the 


neglect the social 


action by those who believe 


American schools have social obligations 
far beyond the range of the present cur 


riculum 





est of better frying. 
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& Gamble 


To the Ladies of the Extension Service .. . 


In between canning demonstrations and painting projects, pause 
a moment and consider the everyday meal served in the average home. 


Haven't you found that much of this daily food is fried? 
haven’t you found that on the whole the quality of these fried foods 
is inclined to be low for these two reasons— 


1. Careless frying methods? 


2. Strong fats? 


What are your groups doing to improve the standard of fried foods? 


Home workers who use Crisco for frying recommend it for these reasons— 


—its high smoking point makes frying less disagreeable. 
—it keeps foods from becoming grease-soaked and unappetizing. 
—its own sweet, wholesome flavor allows the true flavor of the food to assert itself. 


Try Crisco yourself and you'll agree that this pure vegetable shortening and cooking fat 
makes fried foods Jook and taste better. 
With this first-hand knowledge you can then recommend Crisco to your groups in the inter- 


Cincinnati, 


And 


Ohio 
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GERBER ADVERTISES 


- - « So that mothers will 
cooperate with you .. . 


s 


When you tell a mother that it’s time 
to start her baby on Gerber’s Strained 
Vegetables, she’s very apt to say: “Oh, 
yes, I know them.” 


Back of this ready acceptance lie 
years of groundwork carried on _ by 
Gerber. We haven't left to you the 
burden of explaining the nutritional 
value of strained vegetables in a baby’s 
diet. Through consistent advertising 
we have been educating women on the 
special values of Gerber’s Strained 
Foods and their advantages to her and 
her infant. 


More than this, our advertising has 
always emphasized the importance of 
regular medical supervision of a baby’s 
feeding schedule. 
given feeding instructions or formulas, 


We believe this policy of active co- 
operation with physicians has been 
helpful to them, In addition, we have 
planned our special literature to mothers 


to save the doctor’s time, by covering | 


routine details that would otherwise call 
for explanation. The cordial reception 
given by the medical profession to our 
booklet on “Mealtime Psychology” has 
prompted us this year to introduce a 
new booklet for mothers — “Baby’s 


Book.”’ 


If you have not seen this book, we 
will be glad to send you a copy. In 
Gerber advertising it is offered mothers 
at 10c. If you find the booklet help- 
ful, we will be glad to supply you with 
as many copies as you require for free 
distribution. 


Strained Vegetable Soup . . 
Tom: .. Carrots . . Green 
Beets . . Prunes 

- Peas. . 4% 


and 10% oz. 

NOW AVAILABLE EVERY- 

WHERE AT NOT TO EX- 
CEED 10c. 


9 Shaker-Cooked Strained 
Foods 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fremont, Michigan 
(In Canada: Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) PHE-7 


Please send sample copy of the new Gerber booklet, 


“Baby's Book.” 


Name 
Street 


City .. State 


218 


Never has Gerber | 


Techniques In Weighing Children 
(Continued from page 198) 


good training in scientific method by prac- 
ticing on the height taking and checking 
with each other on records for the same 
children. 

When records are to be made in whole 
pounds or inches, the measurement is re- 
corded as that of the nearest pound or 
inch. This means that fifty pounds is re- 
corded for the child who weighs 4934, 
50, 50%, 50%. If the weights are being 
recorded in pounds and half-pounds, the 
child is recorded as 50% pounds if he 
weighs between 50% and 5034 pounds. 

In recording ages, it is the part of 
wisdom to put down the age in years and 
months, again counting less than half a 
month with the earlier month, and half 
a month or more with the later month. 
If the age is recorded in years and frac- 
tion of a year, the age at the nearest 
birthday is taken. If the ages are taken 
on the first of October, all the children 
whose birthdays come between that time 
and March Ist and who wili then be ten 
years old are recorded as ten years for 
this measurement. This is the standard 
practice in school and clinical measure- 
ments. 

For accuracy in recording, it is well to 
have a responsible person who writes dis- 
tinctly do the recording as the measure- 
ments are taken. As the examiner ob- 
serves the measurement, she announces 
it to the clerk; the clerk repeats it as 
she writes it. This 


reduces errors 


through clerical mistakes. 


The Appreciation Unit 
(Continued from page 208) 


What happens in the laboratory illus- 
trates what may happen in homes, Chil- 
dren learn by participation. If results are 
reasonably satisfactory to them the pat- 
tern of their home is accepted as standard 
for all homes. They enjoy it, they love 
it, they become homesick when away. 
There is no need tor rationalization so 
far as they are concerned. The pattern 
of relationship among members of a 
family is likewise accepted. Jane and 
silly love each other, therefore all broth- 
ers and sisters must love each other. 
Members of one’s family always kiss upon 
meeting, therefore families that do not 
practice kissing are queer. It seems as 
difficult to feel at home without kissing 
as without taking off one’s hat and coat. 
Action is accepted, not rationalized. 

Public schools have possibilities for the 
organization of units designed to culti- 
vate tastes in not only dress, but any of 
the general aspects of home living suscep- 
tible to the appreciation technique. In 
carefully managed school systems individ- 
ual teachers contribute to the cultivation 
of those ideals held to be of value in 
producing good citizenship. The ideal 











EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets farnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘“‘World’s 
New Dental Story,’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 
Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 

A copy should be in every child’s 
hands to show them the importance 
of proper nutrition. 

Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 
or more, 2 cents each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 














oo 
SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


They will not shrink 
out of fit 








IRRADIATED! 


Using Carnation Milk is the easy, eco- 
nomical way to add needed “sunshine” 


| vitamin D to diets. Look for the word 


“Irradiated” on the label. No increase 
in cost. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 





AMERICAN DIETS 


ist Commer king in calcium and 


other essential eleme naturally available 
in milk and supplied n. Dry 
Milk Solids (1% t) wi for Bulletir 
502 on its use in institutional « 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine, 
Dept. 44, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Hlinois 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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is generalized. Pupils turn in neat papers 
in all classes, they respect the property 
and personal rights of both teachers and 
other pupils in all classes. Good citizen- 
ship is practiced as the right thing to do 
and has group approval. 

Home economics teachers in private 
boarding schools where the cottage plan 
obtains have certain advantages for the 
teaching of those appreciations that result 
from intimate human contact within a 
small organized group. Personal relation- 
ships take on wider meaning and the 
private school teacher who is in a posi- 
tion to direct these relationships has a 
unique opportunity. It is a problem of 
management, and involves many of the 
responsibilities of a principal or dean. 
The job requires organization administra- 
tion and frequently analysis of individual 
difficulties when the general plan as con- 
ceived does not work out for all persons. 
Sometimes the situation is such that 
changing the physical environment is suf- 
ficient to remove tensions that are pro- 
ducing emotional strain and undesirable 
social reaction. Sometimes explanation 
and suggestion are needed for specific 
cases; often just the spirit of leadership 
that enthusiastically and _ confidentially 
starts a carefully thought through plan. 
Many a difficult social situation is put at 
tights in the rollicking spirit of play. 
Good, like feeling is contagious. 

The educational opportunities of home 
economics teachers in boarding schools, 
camps, and children’s homes are being 
realized by at least some of those now 
engaged in such institutions. The college 
practice house has quite as distinct an 
opportunity to use its facilities for the 
creation of social atmosphere as it has 
for creating a material environment. It is 
familiar knowledge that the two are dis- 
tinct though intimately related when func- 
tioning in a complete homemaking situa- 
tion that has been raised to the level 
of an art. Much science underlies the 
management of relations among persons; 
but as an art, it is participated in and 
enjoyed before it is analyzed. 


bad, 


Wherever true appreciation teaching is 
located it always results in willing accep- 
tance of a better standard. Obviously 
there may be false setups for the teaching 
of appreciations in which case the educa- 
tional product will be perverse learnings. 
A pupil may know that certain standards 
are accepted by a jury of faculty members 
with artistic training; but he does not 
necessarily share with them enjoyment of 
this standard. A pupil may define prop- 
erty rights with accuracy and take books 
or wraps from other pupils. The person- 
ality change implied in appreciation teach- 
itself in voluntary conduct 
prompted by sensitiveness to finer ele- 
ments. Discrimination, feeling for, and 
acceptance of the beautiful and good are 
the aims of the appreciation type. 
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Home Economics In Austria 
(Continued from page 199) 


child welfare and food-values should be 
trained in the Pirquet clinic (where diet 
is one of the chief features) and sent to 
country districts. The funds for this 
scheme were contributed mainly 
German-American 
part of a larger anti-tubercular scheme 
financed from the same source though the 
Society of Friends. The plan was begun 
in a small way by sending fifteen girls 
to the Pirquet clinic for training. 

In 1924 an offer was received by Dr. 
Maresch from an American, to send out 


from 


sources as this was 


CREATING A 


60 itinerant lecturers. It was not possible 
to accept this stood because 
there were only 15 trained women avail- 


offer as it 


able. 


The lectures are mainly about food- 


values and child weliare. They have been 


immensely successful and the peasant 


women have come to them enthusiasti- 


cally. Often there are a hundred women 


in One class and they come from such 


outlying farms that they cannot possibly 
reach home before midnight. 

As in all pioneer work, there is a tre- 
mendous strain on the teacher, as the bulk 
of the work is done in the cold Austrian 
winter. 


SENSATION! 


THICKER COVERS 
SEAL IN STEAM 
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EXTRA THICK BOTTOM 
PROTECTS AGAINST BURNING 


RE-EQUIP FOR FALL 
with utensils designed to Stand the Gaff 


To climax 35 years of quality, 
“Wear-Ever” has developed a new 
“cold wrought” process to give you 
the strongest, toughest, hardest 
utensils ever. Not even a bead is 
needed. Despite their massive 
thickness they are light, because 
they’re Aluminum. Even the covers 


are thicker, to hold their shapes 
and seal in steam. Now you can 
cook with little or no water. 

For quick information on these 
and other “Wear-Ever” equipment 
for your cafeteria, address THE 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., 
Desk G-500, New Kensington, Pa. 


“Wear-Ever"” 


WROUGHT OF EXTRA HARD, THICK ALUMINUM PLATE 














What’s proper? 


—at the table 
—at a tea 

—at the hotel 
—at a dance 

—on the street car 
—in public places 


—in introducing 
people 


These are only a few of the every-day 
social questions that confront junior and senior 
high school boys ‘and girls. And they are all 
answered in Good Manners by Beth Bailey 
McLean. The author knows the ’teen age—she 
speaks its language—and for this reason this is 
today the fastest selling book on the subject. 
Home economics teachers can now easily introduce 
a unit in courtesy at little expense. 


Paper binding, 72 cenis; 
Cloth binding with attractive jacket, $1.00 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois 











SPECIAL OFFER 


to 


Graduates of 1935 and Students 


To Home Economics students or 1935 
graduates we offer a year’s subscription 
to Practical Home Economics at the very 
special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many vitally in- 
teresting articles, including the special 
September School-Opening Number in 
which is the annual listing of educational 
commercial material. 


Be sure to mention the name of the 
school from which you are graduating 
when sending in your subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











YOU REALLY NEED 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to your teaching problems. 
Vital information is given on many Home Eco- 
nomic subjects. 


YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 


More Plays With a Purpose 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


for which send 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
copies 50 cents per copy 


Enclosed please find 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 


One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE copies 
(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 














THE SYMBOL 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








